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SUGAR CANE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Arundo Saccharifera. 


Arundo Saccharina. 


Arundo Sacchari. 
Calamus Saccharatus, 


f Cannæ Dulces. 
Canna Mellea. 


Cana gaccharifera, 


Canna Saccharina. | 


Canna Sacchari. 0 
Harundo Saccharifera. 


Roſeaux, ou Cannes de 
Sucre. 


Roſeaux de Sucre 


C. Bavain, Pin. 18. 
J. BavniN, 2. 531. 


F. HERNANDEZ, p. 109. 
MunrTinG, Pl. Cult. p. 
404. 1 


P. MARTYR. 


CEASALPIN, Hi ft. Plant. 
b. 182. 
OciLsy, Chin. I. 228. 


NIEVnor, p. 89. 
LAEx, IIb. I. p. 27: 


PARKINSON, Theair. 
Botan. 1210. 


LABAT) vol, I. p. 228. 


Loss Ax. . 
Sac: 


| 
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niculatis. 


da Saccharifera. 


Viba & Tacomaree & Is. 


Canna Sacchari. 


Braſilienſibus. 


Saccharum floribus pa- Liv. . Pl. 


Tacomaree, ſive Arun- po, Lib. IV. 3 I. 


Vubæ & Tacomaree Maxconav, 82, 


HISTORY 
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SUGAR CANE 


1 HAVE viivicrtaken 1 a difficult taſk, in at- 
tempting to give an Hiſtory of SveAx. 
Much time has elapſed ſince the cultivation 
of the ſugar cane has been generally known, 
and ſugar in almoſt general uſe; Vet no per- 

ſon hitherto has connected any regular ſeries 
of facts on the ſubject; a ſubject of the firſt 
importance in commerce: and, more than 
that, a ſubject now influencing the diſpoſitions 
to health or diſeaſe, of the greater part of che 
inhabitants of the earth _ 
The materials which preſent themſelves for 
my purpoſe, are disjointed and contradictory. 
The rays; which ſcarcely illumine the ſurface 
of the maſs I am to penetrate, are feeble and 
confuſed. To diſcover a foundation, on which 
order and arrangement may riſe, I mult toil 
through trackleſs regions of obſcurity. _ 
The moſt antient author, who mentions the 
ſugar cane, is TftzoenrAsTVvs, Who lived 321 
years before the Chriſtian ra. I ſhall begin 
n B 2 3 


(49 


with him; and recite a few paſſages and allu- 


ſions from other authors, as they deſcend in 
point of time, which have been ſuppoſed re- 


lative to this plant. 
T HEOPHRASTUS ſays, i in hi chapter onhoney,— 


Ori au Tov preAiTog YEeveElg, Terra 1 ano TwY 
aden, FEY. ey olg aD e Une ann 
de ez Tov ME, Jay arxes, 2 ano Tov 
nav ovrin$ey mon vat de Toro ha- 
ora uo 722 1ai}oy* GN 08 8 roc aht! : 


The generation of honey is threefold : the 


firſt ſort is from flowers, or other things in 
| Which there is ſweetneſs : the ſecond, from the 
air, which, when there are dews, is concocted 
x by the heat of the ſun, and falls particularly 


in harveſt time: I the third ſort is from canes 


or reeds.” - 
He mentions that the ſecond ſort of der, 
or that generated from the moiſture in the air, 
falls on the earth, and on plants; and is found 

_ chiefly on the bovghs of the oak, and Tila, or 
lime tree. | 
By the cane, which vields the third perle 
of honey, it is ſuppoſed that he implies the 
ſugar cane; and the honey, the juice, 8 


nſpiſlated, of that plant. 


* Ed, HEINSII, 1613, p. 475. T pag 


5) 


TuxornzAsrus mentions another ſort of 
reed or cane, growing in marſhy places in 
Egypt, with ſweet roots. Speaking of the 


different properties of the different parts _ 


plants, he ſays,.— 

= Kalareę &y Alyunrp TOU XXAX LOU ToU PY 701g 
edecn-· Ex he Ya ru Un xa. KANE 
end Twy ag, GAN £7 Sea w I. Extivog 
E d rn elſeo pia arαννẽỹõo en WAEWY £0)1 t 
Yuku. _ Eyovor d xx as e Th) huat]na 

lie xi ou a 22 Avatngonleioa Os ob- 
| Ely 70 yae £ngov, o ed udinos, OUT e. 


„As in the cane which grows in marſhy 
places in Egypt : the extreme parts of which 
are alſo ſweet, but in a ſmall degree. But that 
which yields the moſt nutriment, and is tender 
and ſweet, riſes from the largeſt parts. The 
roots retain their ſweetneſs until they are dry. 
Then they loſe their ſweetneſs, and are neither 
proper for food, or grateful.” | 


Whether TuzornrasTVs, wha was a Leſbian, 
had ever ſeen this reed in Egypt with ſweet 
roots, or whether he had the account of it 
from others, or whether ſuch a reed really 


* De Cauſis Plant, lib. VI. c. 16. ed. Hens, 
B 3 -- exits, 


; , a 


— — 
— Z r * Say CARR 


— 


diets. —— 
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exiſts, may be equally a matter of conjecture 
but 1 have given his account of it, becauſe 


other writers have mentioned this reed with 
ſweet roots probably from him: 0 and many 


have ſuppoſed the Sugar Cane was the reed al- 
luded to. though erroneouſly deſcribed. But 
this will be better underſtood by comparing 
this paſſage in TrHEOPHRASTUS, with what has 
; been ſaid by other early writers, 


VRR (68 years before the Chriſtian ra), : 


in the following verſes, ob{ rves.— 


Indica a nou magnd niinis irbite coef arunds ; „ 
Tilius e lenits premTtur radicibus humor, Th 
Dulci ia cui niqueant fjucco contendere mella x. 


«* 'The Indian reed does not grow to a large 5 
tree; from 1is viſcid roots a liquor is preſſed, 


to which honey cannot be compared for ſweet- 


neſs.” 


Dioxvysws AT 7 3: Ar. Chr. 9 7 


Onomaſ mentions that the Indians drink the 
juice of che Elco lend cf, or Indian cane +, 


* Varro Narbonenfis, or, as he is ſometimes called, VaR RO | 
| Atacinus, a poetical writer, contemporary with the celebrated | 
M. T. VaRRO. eat 


+ Periegeſis, viz. 1127. 


'STRABO 


1 +. ens 3 1 
4 23230 SC - 2 al 
e 3 "+21 


T > 


Sano [anno 19), in his 15th book of 


L 5 Geography, in the deſcription of India, ſays, on 
the authority of NxARcHUs (Alexander's ad- 


miral), who lived 32 5 years before the Chriſtian 
XAT 4.— | | 
Eięnre — weg Twy aD 5 ooo 


7 uch un 0uTWy* ou ap DUDE eu me” - 


ToPogoy* Ex ds Tov xaprov Hehe *. 


4H (N EARCHUS) relates, that the reed (in 
India) yields honey without bees; but it is 
not a a fruit-bearing tree : yet the fruit intoxi- 


7 "7 latter part of this pale has perplexed | 
commentators. 
In the ſame page STRABO ſays, « on the au- 
thority of ERATOSTHENES,— 


" Tas big roy OD At ua TWY peyanuy 
LN,, Yi Xo Quotes x0 echt. 


„The roots of plants (in India), particu- 


i Þ larly of the great reeds, are ſweet by W 


and by decoction.“ 
Ile alſo mentions the rahafacg vbaes growing 
abundantly i in Athiopia. 


SENECA {anno 62) in his 84th Epiſtle, has 
the following paſſage:.— 


& P. 1016. edit, 7707. 
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b inveniri apud Tndos mel in harundinum 


 foliis; ; quod aut ros Uiius cali, aut ipſius harun- 


dinis humor dulcts, et piuguior gignat. In noftris 


quoque herbis vim eandem, fed minus manifeflam, 


& notabilem pom 3 ; guam proſequatur et contrahat | 


animal Huic rei n. 


0 They ſay that, in the Indies, honey is 


found in the leaves of canes; which is pro- 
duced by the dew, or the ſweet | juice of the 
cane itſelf, concreting. In our herbs allo there 


is the ſame quality, but in a leſs degree; from 8 


which the bees extract honey.“ 


This, being i in the time of Neo, proves that 


the Roman, at that period, knew but little of 8 
the ſugar cane, and nothing of the manu 


facture of ſugar. 


Luc Ax (anno 62) ſays, in the 23 37th verſe of 


his third book, when {peaking of the Indians 
near the Ganges,— — 


Quique b. bunt tenerd dulces ab arundine / UCCOS, 


«6 They drink the ſweet | Juices of the tender 
. 


PLINY {anno 78) in the 32d chapter of the 
6th book, ſpeaking of the Inſula Fortunata, 


Av 
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or ht - are now called the Canary Iſlands, 
aſſerts, on the RY of Tuba, . in the 
Wand called Ombrios,— 


Arbores / miles Ferule, ex quibus aqua expri- i 
maur; ex nigris amara; ex candidioribus Potui 
Jucunda. 


« There are trees reſembling the Ferula, 
from which water may be expreſſed ; the water 
from the black fort is bitter; but that from 
the white grateful to drink.“ - 


| SaLMAsIUs, GrorroY, and many other au- 


thors. have believed that theſe trees, x zentioned 


by PLINxV, were ſugar canes; but certainly 
without reaſon, 
If we may credit the Spaniſh hiſtorian of 
theſe iſlands, there was in his time “*, in the 
ſame iſland, now called Ferro T> or Hierro, a 
marvellous tree, which made up for the de- 


1 ficiency of ſprings, and contributed largely 


towards tupplying the inhabitants of the iſland 


with water. Some writers conſider PLINY's. 


remark applicable to this vegetable fountain, 
which! 18 deſcribed as follows. 


* tk the year 1632, 
+ Ferro is about fifteen leagues in circumference, and five in 
breadth, It is ſubject to frequent droughts, there being only 
three inconſiderable ſprings in it, 


„The 
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„The diſtrict in which this tree ſtands is 
called Tigulahe, near to which, and in the cliff 


or ſteep rocky aſcent that ſurrounds the whole 
Iſland, is a narrow gutter or gully, which com- 
mences at the ſea, and continues to the ſum- 
mit of the cliff, where it joins or coincides 
with a valley, which is terminated by the ſteep 


front of a rock. On the top of this rock 
grows a tree, now called Til, but, in the lan- 
guage of the antient inhabitants, Garſe, i. e. 


Sacred, or Holy Tree. Its leaves conſtantly 
diſtil ſuch a quantity of water as is ſufficient 


to furniſh drink to every living creature in 
Hierro; Nature having provided this remedy for 
the drought of the iſland. On the North ſide of 


the ank are two large tanks or ciſterns of rough 
ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided, each being 
twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ipans in depth. 
One of theſe contains water for the drinking 
of the inhabitants, and the other that which 
they uſe for their cattle, waſhing, and ſuch 
like purpoſes. Every morning, near this part 
of the iſland, a cloud or miſt ariſes from the 
ſea, which the South and Eaſterly winds force 
againſt the fore- mentioned ſteep cliff; ſo that 
the cloud, having no vent but by the gutter, 
gradually aſcends it, and from thence advances 
flowly to the extremity of the valley, where 


2 


7-74 3 


it is ſtopped and checked by the front of the 
1 rock which terminates the valley, and then 
reſts upon the thick leaves and wide ſpreading 
branches of the tree, from whence it diſtils in 
g drops during the remainder of the day, until 
it is at length exhauſted, in the ſame manner 
that we ſee water drip from the leaves of trees 
| after a heavy ſhower of rain. 


„This diſtillation is not peculiar to the Garſe, 


cor Ti/; for the Breſos, which grow near it, 
likewiſe drop water; but, their leaves being 
but few and narrow, the quantity is ſo trifling, 
that though the natives ſave ſome of it, yet 
they make little or no account of any but 155 
What diſtils from the 77. 


A perſon lives on the ſpot near which this 


tree grows, who is appointed by the council 
to take care of it and its water. He every day 
diſtributes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven 

1 Pots or veſſels full of water, beſides what he 
- gives to the principal people of the iſland *.“ 


That ſome trees and ſhrubs may, on hydrau- 


lic principles, become ſyphons to the earth, 
and their extremities diſcharge a conſiderable 
quantity of water imbibed from the roots, is 
certainly poſſible; and ſuch trees are related 


* GLass's Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands, p. 275, anno 1764. 
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by travellers to exiſt in Africa and South Ame- 


rica. But the hiſtory of the Gar/e is ſcarcely 
within the compals of credibility. There may 
be ſome trees peculiar to Ferro, abounding 


with moiſture, which PLiny had heard of; 


and, on that account, I have introduced the 


preceding relation. Indeed, they are men- 


tioned by ſeveral ſubſequent writers; particu- 
larly by Peres MAnryR, who fays, * In the 


_ aflandof Ferro there is no other water that may 
be drunk, but only that is gathered of the dew 
xvhich continually diſtilleth from one only tree, 
growing on the higheſt bank of the iſland, and 
falleth into a round trench made with man's 

hand. Decad. I. Lib. I. anno 1493. 


Srarfus {anno 95), Sylvarum, Lib. 1. 6. 15. 


: has a paſſage, which has been the foundation 


of much diſpute among critics and commenta- 


tors; ſome contending that the reading ſhould 
be came, canes; others, that it ſhould be 


caund, figs: ſo called from Caunus, a town in 


Egypt, famous for figs. 


It quas percuquit Et ta caunas. 


« The iſland of Ebuſs (or Tvica, in the Me- | 


diterranean, near Valencia in Spain), which 


yields ripe canes.“ 


4 


( 13 ) 
Et quas percoquit Eboſea caunas. 


« Ebuſus which ripens [caunz/ _” - 


Solis {anno 218), in the 52d chapter of 
| his Polyhiſtoria, 1 in deſcribing India, lays, — 


_ Que paluſtri 2 funt, arundinem creant ita crafe 


bene, ut WA 5 imnternodiis lembi vice vectitet ndbi- 


ganles; radicibus ejus ex primitur humor dulcis ad 


melleam ſuavitalem . 


„The marſhy places produce reeds ſo large, 
that between the joints, when divided in the 


1 middle, they are capable of carrying people in 


the manner of 5 from the roots of this 


reed a juice is | expreſſed ; as ſweet as honey.” 


Sol. Ixus has taken the firſt part of this paſ- 


ſage from PLI NT; who, as well as HERODOrus, 


ſays, that the Indians make boats, or ca— 
noes, from canes growing in marſhy places: 
but neither HERODOrus nor PLINY mention the 
ſweetneſs of their roots. 

HERODO Tus, 444 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra, in his Thalia, ſays the Indians, 


Who inhabit the moraſles of the river, feed on 
raw fiſh, which they catch in boats made of 


reeds; a ſingle joint of which is large enough 


* P, 275, edit. Gg, 1757. ak 
for 


my Ty 
for one boat: and Privy, in the 2d chapter 
of his 7th book, ſays; in India the canes grow 
to ſo great a ſize, that, from a ſingle joint, 
a boat may be made * of carrying three 
people. 3 
1 have now ſelected every thing, excepting 
the trivial common- place matter (which may 
be found in almoſt every Lexicon), reſpecting 
the cane, or reed, to which the property of 
ſweetneſs has been attributed, by every writer 
preceding the reign of prieſtcraft, igno- 
rance, and oblivion; I ſhall paſs over that 
long night of human reaſon, where nothing is 
to be found, to the more certain and deter- 
minate hiſtory of the ſugar cane. . 
On the diſcovery of the Weltern hemiſahers, 


li Ot; the Sugar Cane was found on the continent ; 
0 and alſo in ſome of the Atlantic iſlands ; but | 

ö ; the art of making ſugar, it is ſaid, never was 
l | practiſed by the aborigines of the Weſt Indian 
. iſlands, until they were ſettled by Euro- 
0 N peans; nor by the Mexicans, or Peruvians, or 
Wl any other native inhabitauts of South Ame- 
lil = Tica, previous to their ſubjugation by the 18 
1 niards. 


Of this there may be ſome doubt, with re- 
ſpect to Mexico; but not as to any other part 
of the continent, or any of the lands, 


Before 


fun, as they are called in England; ; In Spain 


n 
Before the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, by 


the Spaniards, in 1492 before the diſcovery 
of the Eaſt Indies, by the Portugueſe naviga- 
by tors, in 1497 ; and before the diſcovery of the 
© Brazils, by the ſame nation, in 1500 ; abun- 
dance of ſugar was made in the iſlands of Si- 
1 cily, Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 


The ſugar cane is ſuppoſed to have been 


1 brought to theſe iſlands originally, from India, 
by the Saracens; and from thence tranſplanted. 
into ſome parts of Italy; and to Spain, from 
1 Africa, by the Moors. 


In Spain, the ſugar cane was Firſt planted 


4 in Valencia, and afterwards in Granada, and 
Murcia. Sugar was formerly, in theſe Southern 


parts of Spain, produced 1 in great quantity ; and 


ſome is ſtill made in the two latter provinces. 


The celebrated Mr. Francis W1LLOUGBBY, 
whoentered 5 pain from Rouſſillon, and travelled 
through great part of it in 1664, ſays, © at 

Cullura the wine firſt began to be ſweet; and 


three leagues off, at Gandia, in Valencia, the 
plwantations of ſugar canes began. Quere, 
waether the nature of the ſoil, that was fit to 
nouriſh the ſugar. canes, did not alſo contri- 
bute to the nature 


of the grapes? | 
At Gandia we firſt found raiſins of the 


they 


"C393 
they call ai kind panſas, and they feem to be 
the duracinq of the antients. They are all 
white, round, and have a tougher ſkin than 
other grapes. They gather them when fully 


ripe, and dip them in a boiling lixivium of 


water and aſhes, juſt dipping them in, and ta- x 


king them out again; and then dry them upon 
. in the fan, taking them in by night, 
Or in foul weather. The name raiſin comes 
from racemus. Figs are dried jult as they 
are gathered, not t being dipped in any lixi- 


vium. 
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I went to Olives, in Valencia 400 ae, 
and at Gandia, are the engines for ſu gar-works; 
the beſt are at Olives. By the way we ſaw the 
ſugar canes growing in ſeveral places. They 
are planted in low wet grounds, well mucked 

and dreſled, divided into beds or hillocks, and 

furrows. They cut the canes cloſe to the roots 
in November and December, and, cutting off 
the ſlender tops, which afford no good juice, 
keep them under ground till March, and then 
prick them into theſs hillocks or beds; - out of 

every falea, or cut, ſhoot four, five, or ix, 

_ canes, which will be ripe next December. 
The knots, or joints of the cane at the bot- 

tom are very cloſe together, ſcarce an inch 

aſunder ; but upwards the diſtance 1s more, as 
coo — the 


1 J 
the cane grows llenderer. Within is a white 


pulp, or pith, full of ſap ſweet as honey. 
They ſell them at Gandia to eat, and, cutting 


them in pieces Juſt 1 in the middle between two 
| knots, ſuck the pieces at both ends. To make 
ſugar, after the canes are cleanſed from the 


tops and leaves, and cut to pieces, they are 


* firſt bruiſed, either with a perpendicular ſtone 
running round, as apples to make cyder, or 
bdlives to make oil; or between two axes ſtrongly 

capped with iron, horizontally placed, and 
turned contrary ways; and then preſſed as 
grapes or olives are. The juice thus preſſed 


out is boiled in three ſeveral cauldrons, one 


© after another. In the third cauldron it be- 
comes thick and black, and is then put into 


conical pots, which at the bottom have a lit- 


tle hole ſtopped only with coarſe and foul 
ſugar. Theſe pots are covered when full 
with a cake of paſte, made of a kind of 


earth called the Spaniſh gritty, and found near 


Olives, which is good to take ſpots out of 
clothes, which cap or cover ſinks as the ſugar 


ſinks. Theſe conical pots are put into other 
pots, into which, by the hole at the vertex, the 
Juice drains down through the coarſe ſugar at 
the bottom. It drains for five or ſix months, 


in which time the ſugar in the conical pots 


EE grown 


8 
grows hard, and white, all the juice being 
drunk up by the lute, or run out by the hole 
in the vertex. The juice is boiled again, ſo 
long as it is good for any thing; but at laſt it 
makes only a foul red ſugar, that will never 
be better. The conical loaves of ſugar, after 
they are taken out, are ſet to drain over the 

fame pots for 14 or 15 days. To make the ſugar | 
more white, they muſt boil it again, but about 
one: ſixth is loſt every time. A pound of ſugar 
of 12 ounces is ſold at Olives for three ſous and 
an half; refined, for five or fix ſous. The ſu- 
gar Juice is ſtrained through ſtrainers of linen, 
and is put out of one cauldron into another. 
They take it out of the firſt and ſecond caul- 
drons ſo ſoon as it begins to boil ; but in the 
third cauldron they let it boil till the ſcum 
riſes, and then take off only the ſcum with the 
ſcummer, and put it into a long trough, to 
cool; and, when it is cool, put it into the co- 
nical pots. One ſcum riſes after another in the 
third cauldron. The ſcum, when it is taken 
off, is white, but turns to a black liquor in the 
trough. They never refine the ſugar more 
than three or four times. They uſe for the re- 
fining of it whites of eggs, putting in two or 
three dozen into a cauldron. They uſe but one 
_ cauldron for refining. When it is refined, it 
| grows 
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grows hard and white in nine or ten days. 


When they refine it, they put a little water 


into the cauldron, to diſſolve it the better.“ 


8 RA s Travels, ed. 1737, vol. I. p. 409. 


From Valencia, the cultivation of the ſu- 


gar cane, and the manufacture of ſugar, were 
cCarried in the beginning of the 15th century, 
by the Spaniards, to the Canary iſlands, and 


the commerce ariſing from the ſugar there pro- | 


i duced was conſiderable: but, prior to this 
| period, the Portugueſe, in 1420, carried the 


cane, and the manufacture of ſuga , from the 


: iſland of Sicily to Madeira. From theſe ori- 
gins the cultivation of the ſugar cane, and 
the art of making ſugar, were extended by 
different nations of Europeans to the Weſt In- 
dian iſlands, and the Brazils. 5 


The Canary iſlands, or Inſulæ F 


B though known to the antients, yet after the 
fall of the Roman empire, many centuries | 


elapſed in which all intercourſe, mention, 
and even knowledge of them, were buried in 


: oblivion ; and they remained as ſunk from the 
E world until about the year 1330, when a 
French veſſel was forced on one of them in a 


violent gale of wind. After this accident they 


became known again in Europe. 
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The conqueſt of theſe iſlands was underta. 


ken by the Spaniards in 1393. The Portu- 


gueſe indeed had made ſome light attempts in 
1334 ; but, being repulſed at Gomero by the ; 


natives, they relinquiſhed the enterprize. 


The firſt of theſe iſlands that was conquered N 


was Lancerata in 1400; Fuervenſura was cap- 
tured in 1405; Canaria, in 148 33 Palma, in 


FOO 


Teneriff, in 1495, 
The iſland of Madeira is ſuppoſed, like the 


Canary iſlands, to have been known to the an- 
tients; 
the ſame interval of darkneſs, until the year 
13443 when an Engliſh veſſel was driven on 


and, like them, to have been loſt in 


this iſland by a ſtorm. But this event was not 


Tucceeded by any intercourſe with the iſland, 
and ſeems to have been forgotten, as no notice 
Was taken of it until 1419, when it was again 


diſcovered by the Portugueſe ; who, in the 
following year, 1420, took poſſeſſion of it. It 


ports *, and unpeopled. The Portugueſe 


| burnt the woods, and made a ſettlement ; and, 
in the ſame year, planted the ſugar cane there, 
which they brought from the iſland of Sicily. 


* Madeira. Nomen faQtum eft 2 Lat. materia, qua tam in 


vulgatà Bibliorum verſione quam alibi fignificatur idem qudd 


Anglice timber ; quia tali materia abundabat iſta inſula. niz. 


not. in Perity, _ p. 113. 
F. rom 


Far ) 


From the incorrect accounts of the firſt 
Welt Indian diſcoveries, it is impoſſible to aſ- 
certain in which of the iſlands the cane was 


; found, and in which it was not. We know it 


was ſeen in ſome of them : but, from modern 
navigators, we have proofs that it grows ſpon- 


'E taneouſly in all the iſlands in the South Sea. 


It was found in great abundance in all the 
Society iſlands, Eaſter iſland, and the Sand- 


wich iſles; where the Indians are Perfectly ac- 


quainted with the uſe of its expreſſed juice, 


but have not the knowledge of making ſugar. 


Some plants of theſe canes have lately been 


EK introduced into the Welt Indies; and the aſto- 


niſhing increaſe of ſugar, which thoſe brought 


from Otaheite and planted in Jamaica yield 
over thoſe of the ifland, ſhews, if there be not 
different ſpecies, that vegetables, as well as ani- 
mals, may degenerate, and require the impulſe 
of change to incite, or re-animate their vigour. 


Thus the breed of cattle, and thus alſo the 


improved huſbandry in Europe in general, is 
| carried on; grain, ſeeds, and plants, are re- 


moved from place to place, and varied, and cul- 
tivated, on phyſical principles, by philoſophers. 
In England, the Duke of BeprorD, and Mr. 
Coxs, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this kind 
of knowledge; and have rendered the molt eſ- 
ſential ſervices to their country. 3 

C 3 This 


(2) 
This ſhould be a leffon to the planter of 


the ſugar cane, not to continue propagating 
from the ſame ſtock; or at leaſt to try the 
effects, where any degeneracy appears, of new 
plants from another iſland ; or from remote 
parts of the ſame iſland, where the former 
cannot be obtained. : 


Whether there be different ſpecies of the 


ſugar cane, or whether the varieties, with 
which we have been lately made acquainted, 
are owing to ſome local cauſes, has not yet 
been aſcertained. 


The French, a few vears ſince, introduced 


into their Weſt Indian iſlands plants from the 
Eaſt Indies. From their iſlands the cultivation 


of the Eaſt Indian cane has been carried into 


ſome of the Engliſh iſlands. Sir JN LATOREx 
planted them in Antigua, and has proved their 
preſent ſuperiority over the old canes of the 


Meſt Indies. He gives the following account 
of theſe canes: 


„One ſort brought from the iſland of Bour- 


5 bon, reported by the French to be the growth 
of the coaſt of Malabar. 


Another ſort from the iſland of Otaheite. 
„Another ſort from Batavia. 


6 The two former are much alike, both in 
their appearance and * but that of 
Otaheite 


( 23 ) 
Otaheite is ſaid to make the fineſt ſugar. They 
are much larger than thoſe of our iſlands, the 


joints of ſome meaſuring eight or nine inches 
long and ſix in circumference. 


« Their colour, and that of their leaves, allo 


differs from ours. 


They are ripe enough to grind, at the ago 


of ten months. 


„They appear to ſtand the ar weather 
better than ours; and are not liable to be at- 


tacked by that deſtructive inſect called the 


borer. 


„The Batavian canes are a Joop purple on the 
outſide ; ; they grow ſhort-jointed, and ſmall in 
circumference : but bunch exceedingly, and 


vegetate ſo quick, that they ſpring up from 
the plant in one-third of the time which thoſe 


of our iſland do*.” 
The method of propagating the 3 cane 


is by cuttings from the top of it, and we know 
of no other method ; though Mr. Bruce ſays, 


in Abyſſinia it 18 raiſed from the ſeed. Of this 
fact we have no example; and it is thought 


that Mr. BRUCE. 18 miſtaken 1 in this matter. 


* Sir John LATrOREx's remarks on the Eaſt Indian canes, im- 


ported into the French Charaibean iflands, in Mr. Epw arps's 


preface to the ſecond edition of his Hiſtory of the Weſt Indies. 
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The progreſs of cultivating the cane for the 


purpoles of making ſugar, has given riſe to the 


erroneous ſuppoſition, that the migration of 


the ſugar cane, under the Europeans, was 
from Sicily and Spain, to the Madeira and 


Canary iſlands; and afterwards to the Weſt 
Indian iſlands, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil: and 
that it was not an original n or tholg 
iſlands, and countries. 
There is, beſides, great difficulty i in diſtin- 
guiſhing, in the journals of voyagers, between 


the hiſtory of the plant and its produce. For, 
often when ſome particular period is mention- 
ed, when the ſugar cane was firſt carried ta 
countries, the fact 1s, that ſuch period was the 
time when the cultivation of the plant, for 
the pur poſes of making ſugar, was introduced! 


which before was other entirely neglected, or 


the uie of the ſimple ) juice only 3 n: and 
frequently mention is made when ſugar was 
firſt produced in ſome countries, which in 


reality was the period when the European art 
of refining it, or ſome improvements in its 


manufacture, was carried thither, 


It is certain, that the {ugar cane was found 


growing in the low, rich lands near the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi, when Europeans firſt went to 


that part of America, 
Father 
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| Father HENNEIx ſays, © from thirty league 
WW |} | plow Maroa, down to the ſen; the banks of 

3 g the Miſſiſippi are full of canes. This was in 
18680, when he was there. He was the firſt 
FPeuropean who explored the country adjacent 
to the lower parts of that river, 1 

| Francis XIMENES, in his treatiſe on the 
plants of America, ſays, the ſugar cane grows 

- ſpontaneouſly near the Rio della Plata; this is 

alſo aſſerted by HxRNANDESs and Pio. This 

river was diſcovered in 1515, by Jonx Dias hE 

- Sorts, a Spaniard ; and the country about it 

conquered by PDRO DR MENDOZA, in 1535. 

JEAN BE LY RY, who went in 1556 to the 

Rio Faneiro, in Brazil, ſays, he found every 

3 where near that river a great quantity of ſugar 

Canes; and it is certain that they could not 

have been planted by the Portugueſe, as they 

were not ſettled | in thoſe parts until long after- 
wards. 

Joan DE LAEr ſays, the iſland of St. Vin- 
cent produced the ſugar cane ſpontaneouſly. 
Lib. I. pag. 27. 

LAEBAT ſays, the firſt French ſettlers in St. 
Chriſtopher, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, 
found ſugar canes in different parts of thoſe 

Ulands ; which, growing there naturally, were 

afterwards properly cultivated, and have ſince 

produced 


— —  ———_—_— 
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( 26 ) 

« Stodinced all the * of thoſe iſlands. Vol. II. 
p- 226. | | 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher was firſt taken 
poſſeſſion of by the French and Engliſh, on | 
the ſame day, in the year 1625. The Engliſh 


made ſugar there in 1643, and the Fr ench ſoon 1 


after. From this ifland the French ſent a 


colony to take poſſeſſion of Martinique; and 


they ſettled there in 1635. 
In 1627, the Englith ſettled at Barbudoes; i 
and, in 1643 made Sugar there. In 1676 it 


was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and iployed 
four hundred fail of veſſels, which Were On an 
avarage of 150 tons *. | 


In 1628, the Engliſh ſettled at Nevis 
In 1632, the Engliſh ſettled at Montſerrat ; 


and, in the ſame year, the Dutch ſettled at St. 
Euſtatia. 


In 163 „ the French ſettled at Guadeloupe: 1 


and, in 1648, made ſugar there. 


In 1650, the French ſettled at Granada. | 
Jamaica was diſcovered by Co, uus in 1494, 


in bis ſecond voyage; and beſtowed on him 
by Ferdinand and Habella, as ſome compen- 


ſation for the acquiſitions He had given to 


Spain in the Weſt Indies. 


* CHARLES II. in 1661, created Witten Baronets of abe dee j 
each of whom had in the iſland not leſs than a thouſand pounds 
2-year, and ſome ten thouſand pounds a- Fear. —— 

His 


we 


CY F 

His ſon Fames ſettled, and planted it in 
1509, What improvements it received by the 
Spaniards, during the time they were in poſ- 


> ſeſſion of it, are but little known. They con- 
tinued there however undiſturbed until 1596 ; 
when Sir ANTHONY SHIRLEY, With a ſingle 
man of war, took and plundered St. Jago de 

| la Vega; which then conſiſted of 2000 houſes. 


in the year 163 5, this town was again plun- 


dered by 500 Englith from the Leeward iſlands. 
In 1656, on the roth of May, the whole iſland 


| was. reduced, and taken poſſeſſion of by the 
forces ſent againſt it by OLIVER CROMWELL. ; and 


has ſince that time belonged to the Engliſh. 
The ſugar cane was firſt planted there, by 

the Englith, in 1660; and ſugar firſt made in 
1664. But ſome plantations were made there 
while it was in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, by 


 ESqQuinggnL, a Spaniſh governor, under DiE 
_ Corvmsrs, ſon of the renowned Cor.umBus; 


who brought the plants from St. Domingue. 
There were in Jamaica, on the arrival of "this 
Engliſh, only three ſmall plantations in the 
iſland; the chief of which was at the Angels. 
Sir Tnomas MoDyFoRD, a rich and eminent 


planter of Barbadoes, was the perſon who firſt 
planted and cultivated the ſugar cane, for the 
| purpole of making ſugar, in Jamaica. This 


was 
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| was in 1660, He removed from Barbadoes o 


tural knowlege, to the great advantage of the 


iſland; which he contributed to Improve and 
benefit, in a very extenſive manner. CuarLEs 
the ſecond appointed him governor of the 
iſland in 1 664: in which ſituation he continued 
until 1669. 


In the iſland of St. Thomas, dd the line, 
on the coaſt of Africa, which was diſcovered 


by the Portugueſe in 1405, ſugar was made 
much earlier than in the Weſt Indies, 


DaveeR ſays (page 49 1) that the Portugueſe 


| had ſixty-one ſugar works in this iſland, before 
the Dutch deſtroyed them in the year 1610. 


HEVYLIN, who publiſhed the firſt edition of | 
his Colmography i in 1624, ſays © this iſland is 
ſo abundant in ſugar cancs, and well ſtored 
with {ugars, that forty {hips are hence loaded 


yearly with that one commodity ; ; for making 


which they have here ſeventy ingenios, or ſugar 


houſes, and in each of them two hundred ſlaves, 
in ſome three hundred, which belong to the 


works. Six days in ſeven theſe ſlaves work 
for their maſters, and the ſeventh for them» 
ſelves, which they ſpend in ſewing and plant- 


ing their ſeeds, fruits, and proviſions. They 


bring the Negroes: from the oppoſite continent, 


with 


( 29 ) 


© with whom the air agrees ſo well, that they 
7 attain generally to 110 years; ; few of the Por- 
tugals unto 50. The air is ſo vehemently hot 
that it ſuiteth not with the conſtitution of the 
9 eee, | 


LABArT, Vol. I. pag. 226. is decidedly of 


opinion, that the ſugar cane is a native plant 
bf the Welt Indies. But he ſays, that it is ta 
the Portugueſe and Spaniards that Europeans 

are indebted for the art of making ſugar ; who 
learned the ſecret from the inhabitants of the 
Feaſt Indies, and returning from thence put it 


in practice, firſt at the 7 of Madeira and 
the Canaries, and afterwards in the Brazils, 


3 and New Spain, about the end of the year 1580. 


That the ſugar cane is a native plant of the 


; Weſt Indies there can be no doubt; but in the 
other remarks, LakAT is miſtaken, as has 


already appeared: for the Portugueſe had not 


Y paſſed the Cape of Good Hope until 1497; 


long before which time ſugar was made in the 
Mediterranean Iſlands. Beſides, according to 
PETER MART TR, in the year 1 518, there were 
twenty-eight ſugar-works 1n the iſland of Hiſ- 


f paniola, eſtabliſhed by the Spaniards. He 


lays, © it is a marvellous thing to conſider how 

all things increaſe and proſper in this iſland. 

There are now twenty-cight ſugar- preſſes, 
wherewith 
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„ 


wherewith great plenty of ſugar is made. 
The canes or reeds wherein the ſugar groweth 


are bigger and higher than in any other place; 


and are as big as a man's wriſt, and higber 
than the ſtature of a man by the half. This is 
more wonderful, that whereas in Valencia, in 


Spain, where a great quantity of Sugar is made 


yearly, whenſoever they apply themſelves to 
the great increaſe thereof, yet doth every root 
bring forth not paſt five, or ſix, or at the 
moſt ſeven, of thoſe reeds; whereas in Hiſpa- 
niola one root beareth twenty, and oftentimes 
thirty*.” Engliſh edit. 1577, page 172. The 
original edition was publithed in Spain, in 1530. 


CoLunnus, in his firſt voyage in 1492, diſ— 


covered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, or Saint 
Domingue; and AnTon1o HERRARA, in the 
ſecond book of his ſecond Decad, ſpeaking of 
the improvements and cultivation carried to 
that iſland by the Jeronimite friers, ſays, „One 


Adulros, an inhabitant of the great plain, car- 


ried thither, in the year 1506, ſome ſugar 


canes from the Canaries, and planted them; 
the ſame anſwering well, the fathers ordered 


that every inhabitant, who would erect a ſugar 
mull, ſhould have five hundred pieces of eight 


* This juſtifies the ſ appoſition, that the ſugar cane in the Weſt 


= Cl 
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3) 
in gold lent him; and, by this contrivance, 


in a ſhort ſpace of time there came to be forty 
either Water or Horſe ſugar Mills in the iſland. 
It is to be obſerved, that formerly ſugar grew 
only in Valencia, whence it was conveyed to 
Grenada, thence to the Canaries, and laſtly to 
the Indies *, which made it more neceſſary to 
1 ſend over blacks; and that put the Portugueſe 
upon carrying many from Guinea. Hilpaniola 
proved ſo natural to the blacks, as to have it 


once ſaid that, unleſs. one happened to be 


Mane none ever died .“ 


In 1726, the French made in this iſland 


33, o00 hogſheads of ſugar, of 12 hundred 
weight each. In 1742, they made 70, 666 

. hogſheads; . and, in the ſame year alſo, they 
made in Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the 
7 other leſſer iſles, 51,875 hogſheads. 


The whole produce of the Britiſh Weſt 


Indian Iſlands, imported into Great Britain 
that year, was 60,950 hogſheads. In 1770, 
St. Domingue yielded of ſugar, two-thirds 
brown, 160,000 hogſheads, ER 10 hundred 
weight each. 


* This muſt refer only to the manufacturing of ſugar. Ipiso 


ſapys the ſugar cancs were originally found growing wild in the 
woods in the Canary Iſlands. Lib. 4. Cap. I. 


+ HERRARA ſays, the Spaniards firſt imported their negroes 
from the Portugueſe, who had ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. 
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Si, e 
N Gdnz4i.ts FERDIN AN DUS Ovizpus, who lived 
in Hiſpaniola in 1515, and was governor of 


the city of Sandia Maria in Darien in 1522, 

ſays, p. 225 of the Summary of his General 

| Hiſtory of the Welt Indies, there is fach 
abundance of ſugar in Mexico, that certain 
Spaniſh ſhips are yearly freighted therewith, 
and bring the ſame unto Seville, in Spain; 


from whence it 1s carried. to all parts of 


Chriſtendom.” 


As Mexico was not entirely conquered by 
the Spaniards until 1521, I think it is clear 


that the ſugar cane muſt have been cultivated, 
and ſugar made in Mexico, before the Spa- 


niards went thither. 

PETER CIEZA, who travelled from the year . 
1533 to 15 50, in Peru, and other parts of 
South America, ſays, cap. 64, p. 167, In 


ſeveral parts of the vales, near the city of 2 
St. Michael, there are large fields of ſugar Z 
canes, whereof ſugar 1 18 made i in leveral towns 
and preſerves.” 


He mentions this among other articles of 


the agriculture of the Indians, before the Spa- f 
niards went among them; for, though VASsco 


Nunez and BALBOA e wild to the South Sea, f 
and ſettled at Panama in 1513, yet the Spa- 


niards were never in any part of Peru, before 3 
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the year 1525; and then Pizarro, with a few 


= adventurers, only landed, and made {ome diſ- 
 coveries, but returned to Spain in 1528, for 


authority to undertake the conqueſt of Peru; 
which was not begun in South America until“ 
1530, and completed in 1532, by the murder 


of the laſt Inca, Atabalipa; or, as the Spaniards 
; write the name, Atahuallpa : yet Spain was not 
| ? in peaceable poſſeſſion of Peru before 1554. 


This immenſe ſcene of blood was not cloſed 


by the Spaniards, without many tragical events 
among themſelves. ALMAno, the conqueror 
of Chili, was ſtrangled before Cuſco by HER 


NAND PIZARRO in 1538; and FRANCIS P1zARRo, 


the conqueror of Peru, was affaſſinated at Lima 
in 1541. | 


 Cisza mentions ah the manner in which 


= the Indians carry water in trenches, from the 


rivers deſcending from the mountains, through 
the fields in the plains; to ſupply the defect of 
rain in thoſe countries. 

This part of Peru was then inhabited en- 


| tirely by Indians; for, though Sr. Michael. was 


the firſt city built by the Spaniens in Peru, it 


; was not founded until 1541, by Pizarro, before 
\ the capture of Atabalipa; and, conſequently, 


before the wars were ended, or that the Spa- 
niards had turned their thoughts to agriculture, 
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Wherefore, it is probable that the art of mak- 


ing ſugar was known to the Peruvian Indians 
alſo, before the Spaniards went among them. 


It is certain that GARCILASSO DE LA VrGa, 
who was a native of Peru, and left that country 


and went to Spain in the year 1560, ſays, in 


his Commentaries, lib. IX. cap. 28, part I, that 
o antiently there were no ſugar canes in Pers; 


though now, by the induſtry of the Spaniards, 
and the fertility of the ſoil, they are increaſed 


to a loathſome plenty; that, whereas formerly 


they were highly eſteemed, and are now be- 
come of no value or eſtimation.“ 4 


The firſt Sugar Works in Peru were made 


in Huanca, by the contrivance of a gentle- 
man with whom I was well acquainted. K 
ſervant of his, who was a ſubtile and ingenious 


perſon, obſerving the great quantities of ſugar 


which were imported from Mexico, by reaſon _ 
of which the ſugar of Peru would not ſell to 


any account, adviſed his maſter to ſend one 


ſhip's lading of his ſugar to Mexico ; that 
they, ſeeing, thereby the: plenty of that com- 
modity in Peru, might forbear to ſend any 


more thither. The project ſucceeded accord- 


ing to expectation; and now ſugar works 


are erected in many places in that country.“ 
Joszrn 


( 35: ): 


Joskpn Acosr A, who was in Soft; America 


about the year 1 580, ſays, in his Natural and 
/ Moral Hiſtory of the Indies, lib. IV. cap. 32, 
: . « that they not only uſe a great deal of ſugar 
in the Indies, but alſo carry much into Spain; 
for, the canes grow exceedingly well in many 
1 par ts of the Indies. They have built their en- 
"7 gines in the iſlands, in Mexico, in Peru, and 
in other parts; dean en the Spaniards a 
4 very great revenue.” 


alt was told me, that the engine for 


7 making ſugar in Naſca, in Peru, was worth 
pyearly above thirty thouſand pieces of revenue. 
That of Chicama, Joining to 7 ruxillo, in the 
ſame country, was likewiſe of great revenue, 
and thoſe of New Spain are of no leſs; and. it 
is ſtrange to ſee what ſtore they conſume at the 
Indies. They brought from the iſland of Sa: 
| Domingue in the fleet wherein I came, $98 

= cheſts of ſugar, which being, as I did ice, 
.- ſhipped at Porto Rico, every cheſt, in my opi- 


nion, weighed eight arobes, every arobes weighs- 


ing five and twenty pounds, which are two 

hundred weight of ſugar. This is the chief 
revenue of theſe iſlands, ſo much are men 
given to ſweet things.” 


Trowmas Gad, who went to New Spain in 
1625. ſays (p. 236), in the voyage the Spaniil 
D 2 fleet, 


63 5 


fleet, in Hick he was, touched at the iſland 


of Guadaloupe ; where the Indians with great 


Joy yearly expect the Spaniſh fleets; and by 
the moons reckon the months, and thereby 
gueſs at their coming; and ſome prepare ſu— 
gar canes, others plantains, others turtles, 
ſome one proviſion, ſome another, to barter 
with the Spaniards for their ſmall haber— 

datkery, iron, knives, and ſuch things which 
may help them in their wars, which commonly. 


they make againſt ſome other Iflands.” 
This was ten years before any Europeans 


had ſettled there; and where no ſugar was 
made until 1648, by the French, who then 
poſſeſſed it. The ſugar cane, conſequently, 


was the natural production of that Iſland. 


GAE ſays, cap. 15, * two or three leagues 
from the Indian town of Ch:apa there are (in 


1626) two Ingenios or Farms of ſugar, one be- 


longing to the cloiſter of the Dominicans of 


the Spaniſh city of Chiapa, which is twelve 


leagues from this town, the other to the cloiſter 


of this town, which contain near two hundred 


Black-Moors, beſide many Indians, who are 
_ employed in that conſtant work of making 


ſugar for all the country.” He alſo remarks, 
in the {ame chapter, that ſugar was an article 


of commerce, and ſent from Chiapa down the 
river 
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river Tabaſco, to be tranſported to the Havan- 


nah. The towns of Ch:apa are in the province 
of Chiapa, which joins to Guatimala. 

The Portugueſe firſt eſtabliſhed Sugar Works 
in the Brazils, in 1580. They had no ettle- 
ment of conſequence there before 1549. The 


Dutch, after the truce between Spain and Hol- | 
land in 1562, began their expeditions to the 
Brazils; and in 1637 they ſent Count MavRice 


thither. In 1641, when the treaty of peace 
was concluded between the Dutch and Portu- 


=  gueſe, the former were in number 20,990, and 


had acquired ſeven of the fourteen captain- 
ſhips of Brazil. They had 60,000. Negroes. 


there, and made 25,000 cheſts of ſugar. But, 


in 1655, they were diſpoſſeſſed of their territo- 


| ries, and ceded. them by treaty, in 1661, to 


the Portugueſe ; being reduced in number, by 


Wars and other diſaſters, to only ſix or ſeven + 

| hundred perſons. It was theſe Dutch fugi- 
tives, driven from the Brazils in 1655, that 
carried the art of planting the cane, and 


| making ſugar | in a a proper manner, to the Welt 
Indian iſlands. . 


I have before obſerved, that the. iſland of 


* Barbadoes was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh 
in 1627, and ſugar made there in 1643. J 
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ſhall now add ſome particulars from Lioox, 


which will illuſtrate the ä in a very ſatis- 
factory manner. 


He ſays, in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes, wit, 
At the time we landed on this iſland, which 
was in the beginning of September, 1647, we 


were informed, partly by thoſe planters we 


found there, and partly by our own obſerva— 
tions, that the great work of ſugar-making 
was but newly practiied by the inhabitants 
there. Some of the moſt induſtrious men, 
having gotten plants from Fernambrork, a place 
in Brazil, and made trial of them at the Bar- 
badoes, and finding them to grow, they 
planted more and more, as tba grew and 
multiplied on the place, till they had ſuch a 


conhiderable number as they were worth the 


while to ſet up a very ſmall Ingenio, and ſo 
make trial what ſugar could be made on that 
ſoil. But the ſecrets of the work being not 
well underſtood, the ſus cars they made were 


very inconſiderable, nid. little worth, for two 


or three years. But they, finding their errors 
by their daily practice, began a little to mend; 
and, by new directions rein Brazil, ſometimes 
by ſtrangers, and now and then by their own 
people, who were content ſometimes to make 


a voyage thither, to improve their knowledge 
[> . in 
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in a thing they ſo much deſired. Being now 
much better able to make their queries, of the 
ſccrets of that myſtery, by how much their 
* often-failings had put them to often- ſtops and 
= nonpluſſes in the work. And fo returning 
with more plants, and better knowlege, they 
went on upon freſh hopes, but thll thort of 
what they ſhould be more ſbilful in; for, at 
2 our firſt arrival, we found them ignorant in 
tree main points that much conduced to the 
I work; vis. the manner of planting - the time 
4 ö of gathering; and the right placing their cop- 
pers in their furnaces; as alſo the true way of 
© covering their rollers with plates or bars of 
iron. At the time of our arrival there we 
found many ſugar works ſet up, and at work: 
but yet the ſugars they made were but bare 
> Mutcovadoes ; and few of them merchantable 
= commodities; fo moift, and full of molaſſes, 
and ſo ill cured, as they were hardly worth 


ne | 
bringing home to Eng! land. But about the 
me ] left the iſland, u Rich was in 1650, they 


3 Were much bettered ; for then they had ſkill 
to know when the canes were ripe, which was 
not till they were fifteen months old; and 
before they g rathercd them at twelve, which. 

was a main 3; ſadvantage to the making good 

E lugar ; tor, the liquor w anting of the {weet- 
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neſs it ought to have, cauſed the ſugars to be 


lean, and unfit to keep. Beſides, they had 
grown greater proficients both in boiling and 
curing them, and had learnt the knowlege of 
making them white, ſuch as you call lump- 
ſugars here in England; but not ſo excellent 
as thoſe they make in Brazil; nor is there any 
likehhood they can ever make ſuch ; the land 


there being better, and lying ip a continent, 


muſt needs have conſtanter and ſteadier wea- 
ther, and the air much drier and purer than 


it can be in ſo ſmall an ifland as that of Bar- 


badoes.“ 


END OF PART THE FIRST. | 


SUGAR. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Men #0AGPaivOY. 
. 5 Zara pov. 


Saccaron. 


| 


 THEOPHRASTUS, 
DrosCoRIDES. 


Prins. 


TN fi. Mea aD. ARRIANUS. 


Tay age. 


Ag Dodos. 


Saccharum. 
Zuchar. 


Juccharo. 


Acucar. 


Sucre. 
Zucker. 
Suycker. 


GarLgnus. 
3 olNxRTA, ab \ ARCHIGENE. 
Latine. 
Axrabicè. 
Italicò. 
Hiſpanicè. 
Gallice. 
Germanicd. 


Belgice. | 
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. Was firlt brought into Europe 


1 bm Arabia and the Eaſt; 5 5 for many cen- 
1 turies was employed for medicinal purpoſes 


. only. W hat kind or {ſpecies of ſugar this 


was, or W hether any of the various pre- 
: 1 parations of it now in ule, has been a 
_ ſubject of much controverſy in antiquarian | 


literature. 

The profoundedly learned SALMASIUS (Sav- 
MAISE, his proper name), who went to 
reſide at Leyden in 1632, aſſerts, that what 
authors denominate the ſacar mambu of the 
Indians, was the cap, or ſugar, of the 
ancients. _ 5 

By the word ancients, in this treatiſe, the 
Greeks and Romans of the carlier periods are 
not meant. To them the word was unknown. 

Sata IE 


(44) 


Je ſays, — Exercitationes noftre docent illud 
Texxapoy efſe quod hoc tempore vocatur apud Indos + 
| Sacar- Mambou; quod in arundine Indica arborea 8 
ac vaſte proceritatis ſponte creſcit. De Sac- 
charo Commentarius. „5 MY 

He alſo ſays, this /acar-mambu of the In- 
dians was the rabaxir of the Arabians; but 
that the Arabians were ignorant how it was 
produced, as were the ancient Greeksof the gene- 
ratio Mellis Calamini, five expo ; who thought 
it was the dew, which, falling on the Tendian = 
canes, concreted : and that it was a kind of 


manna. 


The Arabians, e obſerves, aß peledd the 


tabaxir to be the aſhes of the cane; and cer- 
| tainly, he ſays, this ſpecies of ſugar, when 
concreted and coagulated, is like aſhes ; but, 
when iſſuing from the joints of the cane, it is 


white like ſtarch. The antients remark alſo, 


that their ſugar was brittle between the tceth ; 
therefore many of them call it Indian ſalt ; 
whereas our ſugar, he ſays, melts! in the mouth, 


and is not brittle *. | 
"Ie contends, that the Arabians were in an 
error reſpecting their 7avaxir; and that it was 


not the aſhes of the cane, but the /acar-mambu 


1 FErercitationes Plinane.- 


of 


los 


3 pf the Indians, and the real pen: xarupyor of 

the Greeks. He ſays the antients gave it the 

appellation of ſugar, Which the Arabians did 

not; becauſe they believed it to be the aſhes, 

; and not a ſpecies of ſugar wich Was called 
by them Suchar. | 


He ſays the cane, from which the fictitious 


"ſugar now in uſe is made, is a ſmall plant; 
About that in the Indies, which yields the ac ar- 
© mambu of the Indians, the zabaxir of the Ara- 
bians, or native ſugar of the antients, is a , 
| large tree; and that this ſpecies of ſugar is the 
cConcreted exudation from the tree, found about 
2” the joints. 


SALMASIUS at length attempts, as a farther 


© corroboration of his opinion, to ſhew, that 
the virtues attributed by the Arabians to the 
2 tabaxir, coincide with thoſe W. hich the Greeks 
We aſcribed to their ic Yapo) 


In theſe conjectures, ] believe, it will appear 


that the moſt learned SALM; ASIUS is miſtaken ; 
and that the zabax/r, or, as it has been variouſly 


rendered by tranilators, ihabaſir, tara!ihit, ſatat- 


* ferr, taba IS, tabaſir, and favaſcir, of REA 15 


AvicENNa, SERAPION, and AVERROES, was 


neither the ſacar- maimbu of the Indians, nor 
the cara of the antients. 
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Let us examine what may be collected from C7 
the Arabians themſelves, n their a- 


baxir. 
| Rnases {anno 9300 ſays, — 
Tarathit, id ef? Spodium, rigida eff & ſicca, 


gue & ventrem ſiringit, & ſanguinem exire pro- 


hibet. Spodium frigidum eft & ficcum, quod fe- 


Bribus acutis, ac ſili, & nimio ventris Auæui, S 


vomitui, confert ; puſtulis quogue que in ore & lin- 
gua naſcuntur, atque TO? cordis, auxiliatur. 


De Simplicibus, cap. 36 8 
AVICENNA {anno 5067 Tips, e (the 


tranſlator calls it Spodium) quid eft ? Cannarun 
aduſte ; dicitur enim quod ipſæ adurumur propler 
fricatronem ſuarum extremitatum, quum ventus eas 


perflat. Frigidum eſt in ſecundo, & ficcum 19 
Tertio. In ipſo eſt ſtipticitas, & preparatio S 


parum reſolutionis, & ejus infrigidalio eft plu- 
rima, & ejus refolutio eft propter amaritudinen 
paucam in ipſo. Ex reſolutione gilun ejus, & flip- 
ticitate, fit exſiccatio fortis, & eft compoſitarum 


viriutum ficut roſa, Confert apthis, & melan- 


cholia p! ovenient! ſolitudine. Spodrum ( Tabaxir} 


conferi apoſtematibus oculi calidis, confortat cor, et 


confert tremori ejus calido, & ſyncopi fafle ex 
effuſione choler@ ad fromachum, & bibitum, & 
lnuum, & confert melancholie ex ſolicitudine, & 

timort 


9 SS 


8 authorities, — 


; et bother (puſtulrs} fats in ore puerorum. 


4 timori de prœterilis, & terrori de futuris. Confert 
22 Ati & inſlammationi flomachi, S debilitati 
eus, & prohibet effuſionem choleræ ad ipſum, & 

| confert conturbationi. Prohibet ſolutionem chole= 


ricam. Confert febribus acutis. Lib. II. Tract. 
2. Cap. 617: Ed. Venetiis, 156. 


GERAPION. anno 9785 ſays, | adducing his 


Salalſcir, vel Nee, id eft Spodium.. 


| BBDIGOREsS, — Proprietatis Jpodr 0 quod cone. 


47 fert caliditati cholera. 


RnasEs, ex verb GALENT, In feel, 1 re- 


ſolutio, & probibitio, S repercuſſio, & N 1nfrigt, datto, 
od mfrigidatio eus eft fortior, & in fapore eu 
et amaritudo, & ſlipticitas, & propter hoc defic- 
cat. Ft jam eft declaratum, quod in ſpodio eff 
vjrlus compoſita, ſicut roſa, & nen ef itt e 
tontum friptict tas, quantum iu roſa. 


DioscontpEs, — Spodium confer: apoſlematibus 


_calidis oculorum. 


Mrsgan , — Spodium eſt frigidum i, i tertia gra- 


. ficcum in ſecundo, confert infations chaleræ, 


& fortificat ftomachum, & confert ulceribus oris 


MEsaRuc1e, — eff bonum cholera, & Sings, 


 Ruasts 
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© Rar ems Fpoidliem eſt frigidum et fiecum in 


tertio gradu, ftringit ventrem, et confert ulceri— 


bus oris, et inflation choleræ, et fortificat floma- 
chum, et confert ſyncopt, et cardiace calide quan- 


db datur in potu ex eo, et confert bother (puſiults) 
Jrigidis in ore inſantium. De Temperamentis 


. Cap. 332. 


 AVERROES, (anno 1198) 96, 


Tabaifis. , 1d efl podium, carbo eſt nodorum arun- 


dinum aduſtarum Indie : frigidum eft & ficcum in 
 tertio gradu, et ejus proprietas eft removere cali- 
ditatem et inflammationem cholera, et confortat 


ftomachum, et confert cardiace calide. De Sim- 


plicibus, Cap. 56. 


Now it is evident, from the teſtimony of the 


preceding authors, that the Arabians aſcribed 
no property whatever to their tabaxir, that is 


any way applicable to ſugar. The great 


feature of its character, ſweetneſs, is not once 
mentioned. | 


The tranſlators, as their originals before 
them, had conſidered the zabaxir, to be the 
aſhes of the Indian canes ; or of their joints, 


or roots: and being of a greyiſh colour, like 
podium, (pompholix, tutty, putty) rendered the 
word zabaxir, by that appellation, from c, pe, 
aſhes. But as it was given internally, it cer- 


tainly 
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"* W- 2 
tainly could not be the moo of the Greeks ; 
which was the ſordes, or recrement of melting 
braſs: and never employed by them but for 
external purpoſes. 
* SaLMasvs, whoſe great erudition and ex- 
IF tenſive knowledge, have been the admiration 
of the learned in every country, never ſelected 
1 a ſubject for his animadverſions, with which 
| 7 he appears to have been ſo little acquainted 
als the preſent. He conceals, beneath a 
> dazzling diſplay of learning, the imperfect 
knowledge he had of the hiſtory of ſugar : 
1 taken chiefly from uninformed travellers, and 
particularly from GARCIAS ab Orta, in reſpect 
to the tabaxir. 
; GARCIAs, who 1 was a Portugueſe phyſician, 
1 3 and lived at Goa in the Eaſt Indies, 1n 1563, 
"2 ſays © the fabaxir of the Arabians, rendered | 
| podium by their 1 interpreters, 1s not the ſpodium : 
of the Greeks : which 1s a metallic prepara- 
tion, and never given internally. They differ 
as much as black from white; and that the 
ſpedium of the Greeks, is the Fully of the 
7 -Arabians,”: 25 
= He ſays that PTY is a Perſian word, 
I which Avicenna and other Arabian writers 
took from the Perſian language; and that it 
ot implies, lacrens humor, aut accu liguorve alicubi 
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Province of Malabar.” 


4 50 F 
concretus : by which name this medicine i 18 
known to the Arabians and Turks.” 


He ſays © the Indians call it Jaap mambu, © 


that is, the ſugar of the mambu ; becauſe the 
Indian canes, or trees, the branches of which 


produce it, are fo called. But that they now 
Call it /a ii. alſo; as by that name it is ſent 
for from Arabia, Perſia, and Turkey, and 1s 


imported, as an article of commerce, into 


thoſe countries from India.“ 


He ſays c the tabaxir is a very dear medi- 
eine in Arabia, and ſells for its weight | in 
ſil ver.“ 7 

The tree which phodices it, he 195 0 is We 


| ſometimes as large as a poplar tree; ſometimes 
ſmaller ; the branches generally grow ere 


(unleſs when bent for bowers and ſhady walks, 


_ cuſtomary among the Indians), with knots, 


the length of the hand aſunder; with a leaf 
reſembling the Olive leaf, but longer. Be- 


tween each of the joints, a {weetith. liquor "IF 


is generated, thick like ſtarch, and like it in I; 


whiteneſs; ſometimes much, but ſometimes 
very little. All the canes, or branches, do T4 
not contain this liquor, but only thoſe which 


grow in Biſnager, Batecala, and part of the 


5 
This 


1 


This liquor when FIT is ſometimes 
found blackiſh, or of a grey colour, but it is 


9 not the worſe on that account; beeauſe it ariſes 
XZ from too great humidity, or that it has been 
> retained too long in the wood, which makes 


it of this colour; but not from the burning of 
the tree, as ſome have ſuppoſed.” 95 

He then recites the opinion of Ritasrs, 
reſpecting the virtues of the zabaxir, and obs 
ſerves that in the latin verſion of SERAPION, 
it has been corruptly rendered ſataiſcir. He 


: fays « jt is evident from what 1 is ſtated, that 


AVICENNA was miſtaken in ſuppoſing the 


| baba, to be * aſhes of the roots of the 
7 canes.” 


He ſays alle. as a further proof of the tabaxir 


and podium having been erroncouſly con- 
founded together, “that /podivm was not uſed 
0 internally by the Greeks ; and that, by the teſ- 
Z timony of the Indian, Arabian, Perſian, and 
: ; Purkiſh« « phyſicians, 
only in external, 
tions; and allo in bilious fevers and dyſen- 
teries.“ 


the /abaxir is uſed not 
but in internal inflamma« 


Hifloria Aromatum, Lib. I. Cap. 12. 
Piso, a Dutch phyſician, who lived in the 


Braſils in the beginning of the laſt century, 
ſays, in Egypt the facar of the 5 
. © from whence our word ſugar is derived, i 


4 1 


{ -) 
N produced from a low and little plant, coagu- _ 
i lated by the heat of the ſun; but, in the Eaſt 
Indies, from the mambu reed tree, (he then 
refers to GaRCias, whom he little more than 
copies in the whole article,) which is full of 
joints, and in ſize as large as the poplar tree. 
The ſacar-mambu, which the Arabians call 
zabaxir, iſſues from this tree, a viſcid whitiſh 
liquor, according to Ryazts, AvICENNA, and 
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: SERAPION.““ 9 | Nat. S Med. Th. IV. 
i Cap. 13 1 
ﬀ e Ile ſays, in another place, that « there are in 
q the uncultivated regions of the Indies two 
I ſpecies of canes, called Mambu; or, as the 
A Portugueſe have corrupted the word into, Bam- 
X 5. One ſort is ſmall and full of pith ; ; and 
h the other large, and more hollow: for which 
Sn reaſon they kave been called by writers ſome- 
. times Canes, and ſometimes trees.“ 

j He then gives an account, not much FEY 
| ating from GARCIAS, concerning the uſes, and 
. other particular s, of the Bambu cane; obſer- 


ving, © that there are ſome 10 large, that the 
Indians make canoes of them, capable of 5 
ing two people.“ 

He ſays, the full- grown 11e canes 


have a ſoft, {pongy, liquid, medullary ſubſtance, _ 
which 8 - 
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which the common people ſuck with avidity. 
on account of its grateful taſte.“ 

„When theſe canes are large and old, the 
liquor which they contain changes in colour, 


” taſte, and efficacy, and gradually protrudes 
through the cane, between the joints, and is 
© coagulated by the heat of the ſun, and hardens 


like white pummice ſtone, and ſoon loſes its 
native agreeableneſs of flavour, and acquires a 


taſte ſomething like burnt ivory, and is called 
buy the Indians /acar-mambu. The lighter, : 


whiter, and ſmoother it is, the more it is 


e. ſteemed; and the more cineritious it is in 


colour and unequal } in figure, the worſe.” 
It is held in eſtimation by the Indian, 


| Arabian, Mooriſh, Perſian, and Turkiſh phy- 
ſicians, for external and internal heats and 
inflammations, and bilious dyſenteries; and 


the Indians uſe it in ſtranguries, gonorrhœas, 
and hemorrhages,” NEED 

© The word tabaxir is taken from the Perſian 
language, and ſignifies lac lapideſe ens, which 


ſome credulous Arabians and Turks thought 


to be the aſhes of canes, burnt by the friction 
produced by the wind blowing them together, 


I his error has been propagated by the Latin 


interpreters of the Arabians, rendering ?abaxir, 


bodium; becauſe in taſte and appearance it 


OT ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat reſembles burnt ivory or hartſhorn, 


But, as Garc1as obſerves, /podjum, or tutty, is 


uſed only externally in the compoſitions of the 
Greeks; and /acar-mambu, or tabaxir, is gene- 


rally uſed in the compoſitions of the Arabians, 


for internal purpoſes,” 
The Indians have uſed the word Sacar in 
their language for this concreted juice, not on 


account of any ſweetneſs in it, for many cen- 


of the Indians.” Mani il. Ardrntt. Cape 10. 


He makes many other remarks, chietly copied 
from Gakclas and SALMASIUs. 


] think it 18 evident, from the 1 * 


| cited, that, ſuppoſing the facar mambu of the 


Indians were the tabaxir of the Ar abians, it is 


impoſſible it could be the > don um of ths 


ancients. 


It is alſo unneceſſary to contend $ wa the 
facar mambu of the Indians was not the tabaxir 


of the Arabians ; ; for 1t appears to me that 
neither Garc1as, nor his follower Piso, were 


poſitive, from their own knowledge, Whet the 
 Jacar-mambu \ 18. 


It 


turies. In after-times, when the art of making i 
ſugar from the expreſſed juice of the ſugar- 
cane was known, that factitious ſubſtance re- 
ceived the appellation of JO: or ſugar ; 
probably deriving its etymology from the ſacar 


lt Ph ayes E 
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1 
It is certain that the /acar-mambyu is not 
| ſweet, according to their account, and CON- 


ſequently cannot have any relation to ſugar: 
and if it be the exuded gummous juice of the 


mambu, or, as we call it, the (ambu- cane, it 


could not be ſweet, for that tree contains no 


> ſaccharine juice. How then could this be the 
= 4 ſugar of the ancicnts ? 


7 he Arabians had their rabax; * 1 8 India. 


| 'H : T heir account of it is fabulous. Yet they all 


agree that it was the athes of the Indian cane: 7 
and whether it was a kind of pot- aſh, or any 


1 other ſaline preparation, from vegetable exci- 
neration, we cannot determine from any che- 


mical or medical facts they have left us on 


| » the ſubject. Certain it is, there is no feverrneſs 
attributed to it, and coniequently it could not 
be ſugar; and, as it was given internally, hat- 
ever reſemblance it might have to plum, it has 
no right to that interpretation; as the /podium 
of the Grecks, as already oblerved, Was a me- 


tallic preparation, and never uſed internally. 
The Arabian medical writers were chiefly 


= compilers and copiers from the Greeks; and 
ſeem to have known but little, even of their 
own country. Their account of manna is as 


fabulous as that of their rabaxir, and has 
given riſe to as many ſpeculations. Ty fup- 
E 4 | | poied : 
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poſed it was a dew, attracted by certain trees, 


plants, and ſtones, and there concreted. 


AvicENNA denominates manna, a ſpecies of 


ſugar, zuccarum alhuſar ; which, he ſays, falls 
on the plant alhuſar, or alhoſar, and is there b 
collected in lamps, like falt. FT 


 Nuccarum Alhuſar guid eſt Manna; cadens 


ſuper albuſar, et ef Heut frufta ſalis. Lib. II. 


Tract. II. Cap. 756. 
SERAPION, Cap. 45. de Temperamentis Sim- 
plicium, ſpeaking of men, or manna, lays, from 


Ruasts, when it firſt falls on the leaves of 
the trees, it is like honey, but green, which, 3 
by remaining there for ſome time, becomes 
white. He ſays alſo, from Mescua, that its xt 
qualities depend on the nature of the trees on 
which it falls. He has another ſpecies of 


manna, Cap. 41. which he calls zereniabin,— 
mel roris, and which he ſays, from EBENAM- 


nE, falls on trees with thorns, in the Eaſt. 
The Arabian writers were all ute bY 
with the real nature of manna, in ſuppoſing it 
to be dew, inſtead of the inſpiſſated 88 of 
trees. 


RHAZ ESU ſays, Cap. 20. de Ken iel b, —tero- 
ntabin is hot, purges the bowels, and allpages 


the throat. 


Indeed: 


TT WF) 


Indeed; AVERRORS himſelf, in ſome meaſure, 


; accounts for their being unacquainted with it, 


2 by ſaying; it was not the e of their own 
Zcountry. — 


7. erregebim, 1d ef manna, provenit a Surtibus 


enen ry I vel Indie. Cap. 55.7 Simpli- 


However, a different inference may be drawn 


from AvICENNa, who ſays, there are two ſorts 
of manna, and both the produce of Arabia. 
The white ſort from Jamen, or Jemen; and the 
| dark fort from Agizium, or Hagiazi. The 
former of theſe places is in Arabia F elix, and 
4 f the latter in Arabia Deſerta; p 


Aliud eft Tamenum, album ; 3 et aliud 2 Axixium, 


1 4 nigridinem declinans. 


Lib. II. Tract. II. Cap. 10 


Avicex NA mentigns a ſugar, which! is found 


on canes, like ſalt:— 


Illud ſaccharum, guod ſuper arundinem inveni- 


tur, ficut ſat. De Zuccaro, Lib. II. Tract. 2. 
Cap. 755 VU ä 


SALMaslfus, believing in this error, that 


ſiugar was actually found ready made, aſſerts, — 


De hoc ipſo priſcorum ſaccharo, five en 


"© 5 accepi debet; cui nomen etiam propterea æõ e Iodlcev 
vioereres impaſuerunt. De Canteo, cap. 79 


„„This 
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"8 This! is the ſugar of the ancients, to which 
they alſo gave the name of Indian Salt; it E allo 3 


the tabakir of the Arabians. is 


I have already ths that this was not ſugar, I. 


or any faccharine ſubſtance. 


I have not given the Latin verſions of the 
Arabian w riters in Engliſh, for reatons obvious 
to the learned. 1 
What ſcems to have ſtrengthened Sarmasivs 
in this error is, that the ſugar deſcribed by the 
ancients docs not correſpond with any * - 


or F Jugar now in ule, His own words are,— 


Fallitur jlaque 16 F QuUIS MIC no - 
Acepivev, aut ako Iv0:x0), aut To ,qpoy antiquum 
idem pulat cum nofiro facchara, De Saccharo _ 


Comment, 


.-*RE may now be proper to ſce what the an- 
cients have left on record relative to our ſub- 
zect, in order to aſcertain what evidence may 1 
be obtained from their writings, by which we 
may decide on the ſuppoſitions and opinions 
which have been advanced; and I apprehend 
it will appear, that the ſugar known to the 
ancients was neither the /accar-mambu of the 
Indians, nor the zabaxir of the Arabians, nor, 


as many have imagincd, manna. 


Diosco- 


'J13 


* 59) 


2 ProscoriDEs anno 64), who is the firſt wri- 
ter which mentions the word carxager, or ſu- 


Far, in his chapter TW EPL YL XN pou MeATog, de- 
monſtrates clearly that he was acquainted with 


I we ſpecies of ſugar, made from the ſugar 


cane; though it plainly appears that he Was 


; 3g znorant of the nature of its preparation.— 


Karl Os 21 2. Gary aooy eidog oy MEAITOG, 
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« There is a ſort of concreted honey, which . 


2 + called ſugar, found upon canes, in India and 


Ara bia Feix; it is in conſiſtence like ſalt, and 


1 ir 18 brittle bety deen the teeth like ſalt,” 


ane, 5 


7 2; 3 & Arabia fert, fed laudatius FEY 
2 autem mel in barundiniòus collectum, gums. 
mium modo, candidum, dentibus fragile ; ampliſſi. 
mum nucis avellana magnitudine: ad medicine 


n antun hun. Hiiſt. Nat. lib. XII. cap. 8. 


* Sugar is brought from Arabia, but the 


beſt fort from India. Tt is honey collected 


1 from Canes, like a i gum, white, and brittle be- 
7 | tween 


Ca 7) 


tween the teeth; the largeſt is of the ſize of an 
hazle nut: it is uſed-in medicine only.” a 


AnRIAx {anno 123), in Periplo maris Eryth. 5 
ræœi, ſays, there is a nation bordering on the 
Red Sea, who drink, wa To Ka e Hð,f.,b TO Ne 
 eyoueyoy TEK aps “ honey of the reed, called 
ſugar.” FT | As 


in yawn 164), in his 7th book of the 
| temperaments and faculties of fi imple medi- 6 


cines, * Menues, ſays,- — 


Kat 70 oννν by 22 one g e 2 | 
Ts uu r eudalltovo Aga xopiGeras Tep | 
f lieu, og Oro, vad, £014 0 11 
ka auro f eldoc oy lien ouy ecru, n nm 
; Wag n AUK. 

Sugar, as they call it, which 1s brought 
from India and Arabia Felix, concretes, as 
they ſay, about the canes, and is a ſpecies of 
honey: it is leſs ſweet than our honey.” 1 


Paulus /AEGINETA {anno 670), the laſt of 4 
the Greek writers on medicine, /. II. cap. 
54. ſays, from AnchiokNEs, who lived anm _ 
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2s quoted by P. EoINETA, when the tongue is 


Me o Ivdinoc, x Nei ue xd ov race, oſucioc 
$ v0 , Ye Os ehr. 1H 


IJ 66 The Indian alt, in colour and form like 


„ benmen alt, but in taſte and {w cetneſs like | 
I et 


In lib VII. cap. 3, he ſays, 2 ey isof an 


g and drying nature in the ſecond de- 
gree, and is abundantly cleanſing. Boiled, it 18 
Heſs acrid and deterſive, and opens the bowels, 
but 1 18 more nutritious: 
ſuch as comes from Sardonia, has the mixed 
property of being earthy and hot. 
ſugar, which is brought from Arabia F elix, 18 
Heſs ſweet than that which we have; but it has 
4 equal virtues, and is neither hurtful to the ſto- 
mach, nor excites thirſt like our honey.“ 


but the bitter honey, 


The other | 


It is true that Dioscor1DEs, PLIN T, GALEN, 


and P. Kol xgr A, all mention that ſugar came 
from Arabia as well as from India; but it is 

; certain that the ſugar deſcribed by them to be 
white like ſalt, Bar brittle between the teeth, 

and ſweet like honey,“ 
dia into Arabia; and was not the produce of 
'l Arabia; and this is proved by what follows. 


was br ought from In- 


AVICENNA recommends, from ARCHIGENES, 
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dry and parched in fevers, to cleanſe it with 
oil of almonds and white ſugar; and that the 
ſick ſhould have in his mouth a lump of ** the 8 
falt that is brought from India; which in co- WP 
4 lour 1 18 like ſalt, and i in ſweetneſs like honey.” — i 


Fal, qu aſportatur de Tadia, in colore fo. - 
lis, & dulcidine mellis.”” De Afperitate Linguz, 
lib. IV. fen. 1. tr. 2. cap. 22. £ 


Here we have, 1 think, decidedly the ſugar y 
of the ancients. 

This can be no other reparation than that 1 
we now call white Suoar-Canvdy ; which. ] 


conſider as the real Ae XCeN RpLav0y a c Ivones 
—TRXXCp0) antiquorum. 


It is evident AvichN NA erroncotfly ſuppoſed = 
this ſaccharine preparation as a natural, and not 
as an artificial production ; when, ſpeaking of 
the different ſorts, or rather coloured ſugars, | 5 
he compares it in appearance to ſalt; and 'fays E; 
it is found on canes, in the paſſage before 1 
mentioned. = 


In different parts of this ntfs: I have ſe- L 


lected from the Arabians every thing they have 
fad pertaining to the ſubje& ; but there is ſuch 
a want of diſcrimination among the Arabian 
writers, which their editors, reahangts:* and 
commentators, have further perplexed with 
5 various 


N 


T&S ) 


Various texts, interpretations, and conjefrutes, 


= 
* 
9 


1 that it is impoſſible to know exactly the preciſe 
| 3 diſtinctions, intended by the original authors, 
in their different appellations of honey, Manna, 
End ſugar. | 


However, the ſugar cane 1s anqueſtionably 


a native plant of ſome parts of Arabia; and, 
though the art of evaporating its juice for the 
purpoſe of making a common, coarſe, or muſ- 
cCovado ſugar, was known long before Av1- 
ckx NA s time ; yet I cannot ſuppoſe, a thouſand 
at years prior to his time, that the ſugar of the 
aancients, being ſugar-candy, was made in Ara- 
bia; eſpecially as Avicexxa himſelf, if we ad- 
mit the ſalt he mentions to be 
it was brought to Arabia from India. 


the {a me, tays | 


Yet PLivy is very particular, in obſerving 


that the Indian ſugar was ſuperior in quality to 
the Arabian; - which ſhews, that ſome of the 


5 ſugar known to the Romans in his time muſt 
re Ihave been brought from Arabia, if not manu- 
factured there. „ 
.  Belides, we know that there is no ſich thing 
ve as ſugar found on canes; and, ſo.far from the 
ch Juice of the cane iſſuing from the plant, and con- 
an ereting like gummous or vegetable! rezinousjuices, 
nd che one decays on being wounded ; and, 
th without 
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art. Native ſugar never exiſted. 9 
| people, even at this day, in our own part of = 


( 64 ) 


without being wounded, the) juice never eſcapes I 
from its ſtem. 


Every kind of ſugar whatever is made by 


Ignorant 


the world, imagine that ſugar is found, like b 


pith, in the hollow of the canes; in the ſtate 
in which it is brought to Europe. YM | 
| The cryſtalline appearance of ſugar- candy, 
and its fragility between the teeth, might na- 
turally lead the ancient writers to give it the 
_ appellation of /t; and, from its iweetneſs, 
that of honey of the reed; as honey was their 
ſtandard of ſweetneſs. _=_ 
It was alſo very natural, for people who 
knew nothing of the proceſs of making ſugar, _ 
that they ſhould conſider it, being a vegetable 
production, as a gum ; and, like then gums, 
to be the exudations of ſome plant, or tree, 


concreted by the heat of the ſun. 


There can be no doubt but that the ſugar 


of the ancients, and that ſpecies of ſugar de- 


ſcribed by the Arabians as reſembling ſalt, with | 
the ſweetneſs of honey, were the ſame identi- 
cal article; and as in the writing of the an- 
cients there is only one ſort of ſugar men- 
tioned, and though that ſugar is ſaid by ſome | 
of them to have been brought from Arabia, 


28 


(65 ) 


"Jas well as from India, yet the Arabians them- 
Nj elves mention it as brought from India only ; 
and there is every reaſon to believe, at that pe- 
riod, that the art of chryſtallizing the | Juice of 
1 1 cane was known only in India. 


Indeed, ſugar muſt have been better known 


* in Greece 5 in Italy, from their contiguity 
to Arabia, had it then been manufactured in 
that country. 
among the antients of any kind of ſweet canes 
or recds, but what were e ſaid to 
have grown in India. 


Beſides, there is no mention 


As it is certain that ſugar was brought from | 


India at the time when mention was firſt made 
pol it, it is proper to enquire whether it was 
manufactured in India only; and what fort of 
ſugar was made in India in thoſe times; or at 
Yeaſt to draw the beſt inference we can from 
What we know of the hiſtory of the commerce 
of ſugar, and the manufacture of it in the Eaſt 
4 Indies, at this time. 


There have ever been, ſince our e 


of the Eaſt, two ſorts of ſugar made there; 
Taw or muſcoyado ſugar, and ſugar- candy; 
the firſt uſed only for culinary pufp and 
the latter for every other purpoſe of diet, lux- 
gury, and exportation. 


— 


$8.5 


The art of reſining ſugar, and making What 
is called loaf-ſugar, is a modern European in- 
vention, the diſcovery of a Venetian about 
the end of the 15th, or beginning of the 16th 
* entury ; 3 and not practiſed” In India until very 
e 
China boaſts, and not without reaſon, of the 
antiquity of her arts and policy over the reſt 
of the Eaſt; as well as over the reſt of the 
| world. The ſugar cane is indigenous to Chi 
na. The climate and ſoil in many parts of 
Bengal, and other diſtricts of the Eaſt Indies, 
are alſo ſuitable to the growth and cultivation 
of the cane; and ſugar i is, and we have reaſon _ 
to ſuppoſe ever has been, produced there. Ne- 
vertheleſs, China is the only country in the 
Eaſt, even now, W here ſugar- candy 1 iS made 1 in 
perfection. , 
The bright, tranſparent ſugar-candy, it 
beautiful in a . and ſo grateful to the 
taite, is a Peculiar manufacture, and was art 
ginally invented in China. | 
It is exported f from China to every y part of 
India, and even to ma any countries there, , 
Waere abundance of ſugar 18 1 made. 
Du Harps ſays, the 8 of China conſti- 
- tutes a great trade to Japan and that when 
Kip s go directly from Canton to Japan, the 
| ſugar- 


the 


the 


arr 


ere, 


hen 
the 
gar 


0 67 ) 
Lr candy 1o tranſported yields a e of a 


* thouſand per cent. 


The Chineſe, and all 0 nations of tha 


Faſt, ſet no eſtimation on any other ſugar 
© than ſugar-candy. tea 
and all other beverages ; and this preference, 
no doubt, ariſes from judgement, as the fine 
; ſugar-candy 1 is incomparably the moſt delicious 
ſweet in the world. This may account for the 
art of refining ſugar into loat-ſugar never 
having been practiſed | in the Eaſt. 


They uſe it in tea, coftce, 


In the ancient, ſteady, and unchangeable 


empire of China, arts exiſted, while Europe 
Was in a ſtate of barbariſm; arts, which are 
__ ſtill the admiration of mankind: 
bable that this mode of preparing ſugar, ſo 
well calculated for carriage and preſervation, 
was practiſed by the Chineſe, and was an ar- 
ticle of commerce among them, in much ear- 

lier ages than are comprehended in European 


traditions; which they confider but as the re- 
| cords of yeſterday. 


and it is pro- 


In reſpect to the derivation of! the word 


candy, and when this adjunctive appellation 
Vas firit uſed, to diſtinguiſh ſugar-candy from 
other ſpecies of ſugar, various have been the 
gqpinions of the learned. 
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( 68 ) 
Some ſuppoſe it had its origin from the iſland- 
of Candia (Crete) ;—others, from Gandia, a 
town in Valencia, in which province ſugar 


was firſt made in Spain * ;—others, from the 
Arabic eltende—elkendit, which ſimply ſignify 
ſugar ;—and others, from the Latin candidum 
{a candore), rs gat, ſhining, White. 


SALMASIUS derives it from a corrupt Greek 


word of the middle ages. He lays,— 


ace har un eee non 0 candore diflum, 


nec a canna; fed Kl., vel xc:ov, &Q xai}1ov, 
| Graci recentiores vocdrunt. quod anguloſun: 
.  quum frangitur, in partes ſemper diſ- 
lia ang ulatas. Id Gract: vulgares 2 17 appet- 
Tank." . Plin. Excert. P- 718. 


But this is by no 3 kor, if 
ſugar-candy had this appellation from its an- 


"Me" figure, entire, or broken, the word 
ſhould be written cantum, or cantium, in the 
Latin; or rather canthum, or canthium ; ; as 


aus 18 angulus, an angle or corner. 


SALMASIUS has taken this barbar ous word 


from NichoLAs MyREPsus, who wrote his col- 


lection of formule, from the Greek and Arabian 


* See page 18. 


authors, 


Is, 


Jateſt writers in the Greek language. 
tings are full of barbariſms, and «eo» is found 
| Fuſed by him, De Antidolis, cap. 35, 94, and 


& 2 80 4A : 3 ot; . * K 
_ 5 133 : £7 


| CF 
authors, about the year 1280: he is one of the 
His wri- 


95, to exprels what the tranſlators have ren- 


dered, © jaccharum appellatum Candum 3' '—the 
ſugar- candy of the moderns. 


F UCHSIUS, one of his tranſlators, obſerves, 


in the notes to cap. 35, and 94, that though 
the word is 2 in the manuſcript copy, and 
implies what we now call faccharum candi, ve! 
candidum, yet it ſeems to have been written 
originally ad ;—and that candi 18 only an 
D” abbreviation of candidum. 


Now xa, 1 believe, ſtands on no better 


authority in the Greek language than ei ; 
and I think it 8 difficult to aſcertain whether 
the word be a cor ruption of the Greek xaybes, 
or the Latin candidum, Conk, dering the. period | 
when MyReesus wrote. 18 


However, 1 am not inclined to give my ſuf- 


frage to any of the preceding ety mons. | 


May it not be from the Indian word thand, 


which is a general appellation for ſugar in | 
 Hindoſtan 


,ree; white ſugar, chinny; a compoſition they 


Sugar- -candy 1s there called miſ- 


make of ſugar and roſes, goollund; a drink 
made of the ſame materials, are; the 


I Ee inſ printed 5 


CSF - 


inſpiſſated juice of the cane, bund -ſeah, or 


Vaggery. 


Shukur alſo is a general appellation - 


ſugar ; from which, is the word 4hond, 


appears to me, that the others are compunded 
From /bubur, the Indian origin, it is moſt 


probable that the word fugar is derived; from 
thence the Arabians had it; and it has under- 
gone but little variation ſince, in European 
languages. And, though theſe particulars do 
not ſeem to have been known to the learned 
piulologiſt, SkINNER, he was certainly right 


in his conjecture; — vox ſig ar, Pr ocul dubio, 


ab Indis Bar baricts, CUM re tranſlata. 


To conclude this part of my ſubject, I think 


there can be no doubt but that ſugar- candy 
was the firſt and only ſpecies of ſugar known 


to the European antients, and that it was the 
original manufacture of the Eaſt, particularly 
of China, the moſt ancient of the Eaſtern na- 


tions; and found its way into Europe, as we 


are certain raw ſugars did in after-ages, when 
firſt known to Europeans, by the way of India, 


Arabia, and the Red Sea; ſeveral centuries be- 
fore MyRersvs lived. 


The Venetians, anterior to the year 1148, 


imported conſiderable quantities of ſugar from 


India by the Red Sea, and alſo from Egypt. 


Sugar 


not only rice, dates, ſena, c 


alſo ſugar +. 


taken, v. hen he ge 
methods of preparing agar, 


the modern Portugueſe and Engliſh *: 


111 
Kugar was likewiſe made before that time in 
the Iſland of Sicily. With the produce of this 


iſland, and the ſugar imported from India and 
Egypt, the Venetians carried on a great traffic, 
and ſupplied all the market s of Eur ops with 


this commodity k. 


Indeed, the V enetian hiſtory informs us, that 


even prior to 991, when OnsroLo was Doge 
of Venice, the Venetians, then forcing their 


commerce with the Saracens into Syria and 


Egypt, brought back from thence in return, 


cailtia, fi Had x, &c. but 


ON Was mi. 
that „all the arts and 
w hich have made 
at ſo very uſeful to Loa life, are owing to 


7055 


This N how much Worr 


Doctor Wargia 1M DovcLas, of Hatton in 


America, was alſo miſtaken, when, remarking 
that the ancient Greeks and Roma 
honey only for ſwectening, and that ſugar was 
not known amongſt them,” he alerts that 
5 Paulus y ee is the firſt who expreſsly 
"mentions ſugar 8.“ 


ns ufed 


* EJlai de 1 TI Hoire du Commerce de Veniſe, p. 100, 
I Ibid. D. 72, 
{ Reflexions upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 
8 Summary Hiſtorical and Political Vol. f, P. 1136. Arn 1700. 


4 Doctor 
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C1 
Doctor Campeii was Uewiſe erroneous 
when he aſſerted, that 6 the {ugar- canes were 


certainly known to the ancients, though what 
we call lugar was not; for, manufa&uring 
the ſweet juice of the ſugar-cane into that 
form was the invention of the Arabians, who 
beſtowed upon it the name it bears, calling 1 


it in their own language ſuccar x. a. 
The art of refining ſugar was firſt practiſed 


in England! in 1544. The firſt adventurers in 


this bufinels were Cornelius Buſſine, Ferdinand 


„„ Mounſie, e, John Gardiner, and 
Sir W illiam Cheſter ; theſe perſons were the 
proprietors of two ſugar- houſes, which were 


all that were at that time in England. — F 
The profits ariſing from this concern were 


at firſt but very -nconfiderable ; as the ſugar- 
| bakers at Antwerp ſupplied the London mar- 
ket at a cheaper rate than what the Englith 


ſugar-bakers could. After the intercourſe 


between England and Antwerp was ſtopped. 
theſe two ſugar-houſes ſupplied all England, 
for the ſpace of twenty years; and greatly 


enriched the proprietors. 'This ſucceſs induced 
many others to embark in the ſame trade; « 
number of ſugar-houſes were eſtabliſhed, and 
many perſons failed, and became bankrupts. 


* Confiderations on the Sugar Trade, p. 5. Anno 1763. 


In 


an annual ſum. 
rejected: 
been ſupplied with refined ſugar from Ant- 
werp, the chief commercial city then in 
2 Europe, 1 


twelve pence per pound, 


{4 a 


14 
In 1 596, Sir Thomas Mildmay, on the pretext 


What frauds were practiſed in refining ſugar, 
petitioned queen Elizabeth for a licenes; for an 
excluſive right to refine ſugars, for a term of 
years; for w hich monopoly he oftored to pay 


His petition however was 
and England, which formerly had 


now not only ſupplied itſelf, but 


exported great quantities to other countries. 


Sugar was taxed by name in England, 
James II. c cap. 4.3 prior to that time, it paid 


or ſive per cent. 


poundage, as then was the caſe with all other 
imported goods. | 


END OF PART THE SECOND. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


| DUGAR, when firſt introduced into every | 
7 country, was uſed only medi cinally. Pring 
leaves no room for doubt on this pol int. Even 


in Arabia, in AvIcENN A's time, though ſugar 
was an article of commerce from che Eaſt, 


there is no record of its being uſed in dietetic, 
or culinary purpoſes, for leyeral centuries af- 
terwards. 


Sugar was employed originally to render un- 


pleaſant and nauſeating medicines grateful to 
the ſick: and in ase in ſyrups, electua- 
. ries, confections, and conſerves. 


ACTU- 


IT» 


Actvinws was the firſt phyſician who ſub- 


ſtituted ſugar for honey in medicinal compo- 


5 ſitions 5 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, N tust 5 
a delicious and! innocent article could longer be if 


ſabje&t to the controul of the phyſician, and 
_ confined to the apothecary's hop, than while 


the quantity obtainable was inſufficient for the 


purpoſes of luxury; and the price too Frent 
to be admitted, by the generality of mankind, 
as an ingredient in their food. 


As there are but few of the ancients who 
have even mentioned ſugar, it is not difficult 


to collect all that has been ſaid of it by them, 


as to its uſe. It appears nevertheleſs, that it 


was preterred 11 in their days to honey 1 in medi. 
cine. 


J have ſaid that ACTUARIUS Was this firit 
phyſician who uſed ſugar, inſtead of honey, 


in preſcriptions - beende he is ſuppoſed, by 
me, to have written ae 1000; which was 
before MxRE SUS made his compilation; though 


ſome writers place ACTUARIUs three Centuries 


* De Pulmonis et ceteris Thoracis Vitiis, Lib. IV. cap. 4 


Lib. V. cap. 1. cap. 2. cap. 4. cap. 5. cap. 8. He likewiſe men- 
tions the ſugar called penidii, lib. V. cap. 6 and g.—this perid:i, o 


penidium faccharum, is denominated by the Greek Writers waz. 
It is thought to have been a pre Paration of lugar, like what we 
call Haney -ſugar. _ 


(anno 


os 
z 


. 4 
ano 1300) after that . and fubſequent | 
to MYREPSUS. 


2 DroscorDes, who is the firſt that mentions 
1 8 fugar by name, Tex Nes, from which the Latin 
ccharum is derived, is alſo the firſt who ſpeaks 
of the medicinal qualities of ſugar. In his 
chapter, weßt TLaxglagou MeArrog, he 15 Se. .— 


I Ec. E er, £U5/01,2%0), debe 2 
war moles wh Pehouy vc 1c lc Aον,j/m ? lr. ye obe 
pabaige 0s uot 70 Ta; TED ETIOXO T roa EN 
eiolievov. b 
It opens the were and! 18 good for the 
ſtomach, when drunk diſſolved in water: it 
relieves pains in the bladder and kidnies : and 


diſcuſſes thoſe films which grow over the pupil 
of the eye, and cauſe 4 cloudineſs in the 


ſight.” 3 Of 


The latter part of this paſſage -malie the 


external application of ſugar. Blowing pow- 
dered ſugar, or fine ſugar- candy, into the eyes, 

has long been a popular practice to remove 
films, = opthalmies. Perhaps the Practice 
originated with DIOSCORIDES. 


” GALEN, in his th book of the temperaments 
and faculties of medicines, gs Menirog, ſays,.— 


Ty 
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F 
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eile dahad⸗ „ TOKEN WENHE rn ooo? al ov. 


t poſſeſſes ſimilar virtues (to honey), as far 
4 A to abſterging, drying, and digeſt: 
however, it is not a to the ſtomach 1 
_ honey, nor cauſes thirſt ; 10 far it t differ 3 


from honey.” 


SGALEN alſo, in his 8th book of his method 4 
of healing, recommends ſugar, among the ar- 


ticles to be uſed, for the e of the ſick in ; 


fevers. 


Paurvs Acinera, lib. II. cab. 54. recom: 2X 
mends, from ARCHIGENES, a piece of the In- . 


dian ſalt, which, in appearance, reſemble: 


common ſalt, but in ſweetneſs honey;“ to be 


kept in the mouth, to moiſten it in fevers. 


In the very few preceding authorities we 
Have all that thoſe who are termed the antients, 
have left us on the medicinal virtues of ſugar. 


We muſt now take a ſurvey of the confuſed = 
accounts of the Arabians, being the next au- 
thorities in ſucceſſion, reſpecting their dittercn! 


1 pecies of lugar, 


I ſhall 


05 


9 1 mall begin with AvicgNN A, and give tho 
Latin verſion of this author. From the reſt of 
1 this tribe of copyiſts I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few paſſages, which 1 ey give in Englilh 
only. 8 


| AVICENNA ſays, i in his chapter « on honey.— 


Mel cannarum lent Ven! 'rem, et mel labazet non 


leit. Lib. II. tract. 2, a 497. 


« The honey of canes opens the bowels; but 


3 1 he tabagel (the white ſort of honey) does not,” 5 


In his chapter exprefily on ſugar be ſays,—- 


Zuccarum quid %? Arundo zuccari in natura 


guccari exiſtit, et eſi vehementioris lenificationis 
gum ipſum. Frigidius ef album et eſt Subtilius. 
. univerſaliter eff calidum in fine primi. Bt 
wentiquum declinat ad ſiccitatem in primo, et eff 
"humidum in ipſo; et quanto magis antiquatur, 
tano plus exficcatur, Ejt lenificativum, aofterſi- 
vum, lavativum. Et Julmenum ell magis leni- 
 wrvum, et proprie Alfenid* ; imo mel arundinis et 
auccarum non ſunt inferiora melle in abſtergendo, 
et mundificando ; et quanto plus antiquatur zuc- 
carum, tanto fit ſubtilius. Afſumptum ſicut gum- 
ina ab arundine, abſtergit oculum. Lenit pectus, 


* Penidium Saccharum, 


4 


( 8. JF 

et removet inf us aſperitatem. Ef} bonum ſloma- 
cho, in quo non generatur cholera : ipſum enim 
lædil, propterea quia ad choleram convertitur, et 
eft aperitroum oppi/ationum, et in ipſo eft virtus 
Faciens þ itim, minorem tamen ſitim, quam facit 
mel propriè antiquum, et generat antiquum angui- 
nem feculentum, et abſlergit phlegma fomachi, et 
in arundine quidem ⁊uccari ei juvamentum ad 


vomitum. Solvit, et propriè illud quod ſuper arun- 


amem invenitur, ſicut ſal, et ſulimenum quidem, 
a, bum vehementioris ſunt lemficationis, et 
quandoque inflat, et quandoque ſedat mnflationem, 
et ipſum quidem cum oleo amygdalino confert cHoli- 
ca, Lib. II. tract. 2. cap. 755. 


Avicxxxa, in his chapter de Aberitare 


Linguæ, copying P. Aernxra, ſays, the tongue, . 
when rough and foul in fevers, ſhould be E 
cleanſed with oil of almonds and white ſugars Y 


and after that he ſays,— 
Teneat in ore ſuo ſalem qui aſportatur de Indid, 
et eſt in colore ſalis, et dulcidine mellis; et ſumat de 
eo ſecundum quod dixit ARCUIGENES, quantitaten 


 fabe umus. Lib. IV. Fen. 1. Tract. 2. cap. 22. 

„The ſick ſhould hold in his mouth the 
ſalt which is brought from India, which is in 
colour like ſalt, but in ſweetneſs like honey; 
and he ſhould take of it, according to the 
* 5 : directions 
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93 
directions of Anchlekxrs, the my of + a 
bean.“ 
He Nys again, in his chapter « de Cibatione 
Febricitantium in general, — - 
Mel canna, quod eft succarum, et proprie 
mundificatum, eſt melins melle apis, licet ejus 
abſterſio fit minor  abſterſione mellu, Lab. IV. 
fen. 1. tract. 2. cap. 8. 
« The honey of the cane, that is, "DUR well 
cleanſed, is better than the honey of bees, 
although its abſtenſive quality is leſs than that 
of their honey.“ 3 
In his chapter De 2 Lingus, Fe 
adviſes ſugar to be holden in the mouth, to 
aſſuage thirſt. Lib. III. fen. 6. tract. 2. caps 19. 


Avicenna further RT TY on the virtues of 
ſugar, compared with honey; 


Quod in Syrupo Acetoſo ponatur zuccarum loco 
mellis; quum zuccarum in abſterſione non deficiat 
a melle pluri mum valde; et fit $uccar un minus 
calidum quan mel, et magis remotum valde, ut 
conver tatur in choleram, quam mel. 


Tract. de Sy rupo Acetoſo. 


That ſugar ſhould be uſed in the ſyrup of 
wood ſorrel (which was uſed among the Ara- 
bians to make a cooling beverage in the ſum- 
mer time) inſtead of honey; as ſugar is not 

— — A recs ae 
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much inferior to honey in its abſterſive pf 
perty, and is leſs heating; and much leſs ſub. 
ject to produce bile.“ 

AvicENNA has a chapter on Fanid, or Piat. 
dium, ſugar; ; which the tranſlators have ren. 7 co 
dered Pente : the {ſame as before termed 4: Ot! 
femd, or Saccharum Penidium. = 


75 o 


Y wa 


Ile lays, — 1 
e calidi ſunt et humidi i in primo, et pro. 5 
prie albi, et ſunt humidiores aliis. Suni grofſi ores 
uccaro. Sunt boni tuft. Sunt lenitivi veniris, 
, De Penidlis, lib. II. tract. 2. cap. 5 56. ; 
— „The Penidii are hot and moiſt ; in the firſt 
degree, particularly the white, which are more ft 
moiſt than the others. They are larger than t 
ſugar. They are good for a cough. They 7 
open the bowels.” He ſays he knew a woman 

_ cured of a conſumption, and became fat, by 4 

| eating a conſiderable quantity of conſerve off 
roles. Lib. III. fen. 10. tr. 3 c. Do 


RHASE8S ſays, LL ſugar ſoftens the throat and f. 

. bowels, and does not heat but in a very ſmall . 
degree. Honey is hot, and ſoon converted 
into bile ; but it deſtroys phlegm, and is good, 
for old men of cold habits. In ſummer time, 

and to thote of a hot temperament, honey 1 
hurtful“ 
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urtful. The Pinidii are hot; but are allevi- 

Jating to the throat, bowels and bladder, and 95 
4 warm the parts about the kidneys.” 


ro. q 7 
ub. 


3 SERAPION, though he has a ſeparate chapter 
en. concerning ſugar, relates . the opinion of 
A, others. = ”_ 

He begins with GaLRN, and mentions almoſt 
J verbatim what I have already given from that 
b author : particularly that ſugar 1s not prejudi- 
3 cial to the ſtomach, nor cauſes thirſt, like 
honey. 
From DiosconlbEs he has given the ſame 
3 account J have; that it is a ſpecies of honey 


found on the canes in India and Arabia: that 
I it is in ſubſtance like ſalt, and brittle between 
ns the teeth like ſalt. 

cyl 
and ; From Avex Mesvar, he ſays, « jt opens the 


| bowels, ſtrengthens the ſtomach and cleanſes 
it, particularly from bile; which it expels by 
its abſterſive property. The. white ſort is not 
Jo mollifying as the red, and that brought 
nd . from Hegen, like lumps of ſalt. 
all? The haoſcer ſugar ſtren gthens the ſtomach, 
and is good for pains in the bladder and kid- 
neys, and clears the ſight when uſed in a colly- 
rium; and it dries and reſolves the lax films 
1s that extend from the angles of the eyes, over 
ul. G " . the 


. CET 
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the pupils: when drunk, it does not cause] 
thirſt, and on this account it is good in the F 
dropſy, when drunk with the milk of mandra- 1 
gora, or Lafaha. 4 
New ſugar is hot, and moiſt; ; and the old « 
hot, and dry: It is good for wind in the In 
| bowels, and opens them, and when taken 4 
with oil of ſweet almonds, it is good in the 
cholic ; and the old fort is good for phlegm in 1 
the ſtomach, unleſs it cauſes thirſt, and gene.“ 
rates thick blood. That which is brought!!! 
from Aliemen, and is like maſtich, and 1 
called haofcer, is good for the ſtomach and and 
liver; on account of a ſmall degree of bitter- | hai! 
neſs in it: ſugar is good for pains in the blad- | ſtra 
der and kidneys, and cleanſes them.” in 
From ISAAC BENSULAIMEN he ſays, < the | the 
ſugar brought from the region of Heigen, and 5. 
called haoſcer, is leſs feet than the other « 
ſorts of ſugar, and more drying; for which iS 
reaſon it does not remove thirſt like the other þ* 
ſpecies of ſugar : but it produces good effects . 
in pains of the kidneys, and when drunk in W | 
milk of mandragora is good in the dropſy. The 0 
milk of the Hagſcer allo, when drunk with the 
milk of mandragora, has the ſame operations, : 
in a greater degree; but it is not fo ſafe, in“ 
habits of hot temperamen's.” to 
From 


'E 


+ „„ Tet perament Simpl, cap. 50. 


8 ) 


From ABRIANIPA he ſays oy the Daoſeer has 


broad leaves, and has ſugar, which comes out 


at the buds of the branches, and at the bottom 
8 the leaves ; from W hence it is collected: 
in which ſugar, there is a bitterneſs. The 


E bears a kind of apple, e ee e 


an egg, which yields a corroſive liquor. It 
Produces a down, with which pillows and 
bolſters are ſtuffed. The tree is called chercha. 


4 > 
y 3 
2 


Urea the leaves are cut, the haoſcer yields a 


milk which is collected in the month of May, 
and fkins are put in it; and it takes off the 
hair. The wood of the hahoſcer is ſmooth, 
ſrraight, and beautiful ; and muſical bards, 
in their love longs, compare the limbs of 
their miſtreſſes to it.“ 


* SERAPION has a chapter alſo from ABEN 
Mexvar, on the pinidii, before mentioned. by 


FAVICENNA, and Ruases, It is verbatim from 


UC AVICENNA, 


Having now ſelected every thing pertaining 


In . ſugar from the Arabians, 1 ſhall proceed 


to examine the various opinions of writers in 
ater times, concerning its properties. 
The firſt man who took much pains to be- 


lo a great deal of unqualified cenſure on the 


G 3 uſe 


omnia tot9 genere huic morbo 7 Tabes Anglica) in. þ 


fenſrjima, & 71 eo progignends multa ee cenſeo qui. I 


= illam efſe caliditatem contend, ps Vati 
obſcuram ; indicia eft quod ſitim gignit,” GW. 


pPoteſt, cum pulmo fit maxime calidus et moderat 


folum temperamento et materia, verum etiam tei, 


1 " 


uſe of ſugar, was Doctor TazoeniLvs GaREN. I 2 
CIERES; the next was our celebrated Doctor * 
Tuouas WILL1s.—SIMON PauLI had pre. 00. 


ceded them, with his crude notions. a 1 4 


"'ENeE - opinions of theſe phyſicians were . 


adopted, in the infancy of ſugar i in England, * 


by Mr. Ray; and the ſentiments of theſe four 60 
authors have been diſſeminated in every par“ g 
of Europe. 5 | 1 | 1 * 


Te 3ARENC IERES ſays, *& Saccharum et faccharatay 7 


run quui uſus fit tam frequens, mirum videri non x 
debet | . tanta tabidorum ſeg ges DIC pullutat,”” &c. 1 
$* Cum de faccharo pradominante qualitate | ſi 'I 


eee 
int 


% 9g qualitate calida non parum pulmoni obe(i|, 


frigids potius Hier, ra ee vero uſu Jack |: 
inflammationen excipiat,' 3 3 
« Sed quod cardo totins ret eft, ſaccharum 7101 4 


eee ee, eee eee 
323 


ſubſtantia pulmont eft inimicum id quod neminei 7 
non ignarum mibi negaturum eſſe puto; cum cn [# 
non folum dulce, fed etiam fit dulciſimum, & prof 4 
terea amaroediametro oppofitum numguid ſequi debt! x 
i amaru'ti ex binnium recepta ſententia Juper vac 
bunu. 150 


F 4-9 9 
EN. I WM umores ficcando ab ſorbe“ aut detergit, ac propterea 
or ſopiima ratione putr edinemarcet. et C01 rpora diu integra 


pre. conſervat, quod dulce propter oppoſi tas fac ultates, 


* 4 5980 


= /xcundus putredinis pure ns eſſe debet, id quod etiam 


rere lange citius accidet ſ in partem qua vulla coctrice 
nd, Vac ultate pr dite fit incidat a qud piſlea non n poſt 7 
our edomari? To, 
dart Certum eft nullam, vel MInimam. , fer ſermenta- 
=_ ionem inter ea qua qualitatibus inter ſe convent= 
unt, ut faccharum et caro, illud enim propter dul- 
ala cedinem et balſamicam qualitatem, hac vero ob 
1. humorem dulcem, ita ad invicem accedant, ut * 
7, caro quepiam faccharo condiatur, fe flinam cor- 
n ruptionem patietur, 1 i faccharum ad amari "Udi. 
nem exæcoctum fit, cum tamen ſale condita in mul. 


tum tempus perſeveret, eo quod inuten ſalem qui 


acris eſt, et carnis balſamum quod dulce ej}, guAa- 
dam fit fermemalio propter difſidium qualitatum, 
poſt quam fermenta!tonem novum quoddam tempe- 
ramentum pr ocedit ; idem etiam apparet in ſaccharo, 


8 
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quod, cum ita cito carnes corrumpat, frucius tamen 
acidos longiuſcule a putredine mcolumes tutatur, 
quia ipſius dulcedo cum aciditate ſeu acerbitate 
fermentatur, et novum inde temperamentum perfect? 
mixtum producit. In ſupradifforum confirmationem 
non onuttendum eft, quod in inſula Sancti Thoma 
Jub Fequatore molunt cannas, et quod ſuperat, expreſſo 
ſuccb, obficiunt porcis qui inde dicuntur in tam 
mrain teneritudinem prague {cer „ ut de bonitate 

8 4. cum 
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cum capris Hiſpanicis certent, denturque vulgo L 
ventriculis invalidis ad facilem concocturan. Und: 
_ colligere eft, quod, 5 7 ſaccharum ea vi et facultate 3 
pollet, ut fuillam omnium fere carnium tenaciſſimam 1 
ad tantam teneritudinem adducat, eadem pror us 1 


ration corruptelam et ſphacelum in pulmonibus ac- 


celerabit, cum ipfi fint molles et ſpongiaje ſubſtan- 


tie, el Aypticis aftringentibus conſerventur. Luce 
igitur clarius eft ſaccharum non alimentum fed 


nocumentum, non alexiterium ſed deleterium, efſe ad 
Indlias rurſus ablegandum, ante quas dotectas veri- 
"| mile eft effecdum hunc plane latuſſſe, et cum its 
mercibus ad nos eſſe advectum.“ Angliæ Flagel- 
lum, ſeu Tabes Anglica. Ano 1647. p. 92. & ſeq. 


The ſubſtance of which 18.— 


“Sugar and all kinds of ſweetmeats are 


very hurtful in conſumption of the lungs, and 


tend much to create tha diſeaſe; as I con- 
ceive, from the ſo frequent uſe of theſe things: 
and it is not to be wondered at, that conſump- 
tive complaints are ſo common in England. 
In reſpect to the predominant quality of 
ſugar, I contend that it is heating, although 


| hidden; and, as a proof of it, 1t excites 


thirſt, 

„This heating g quality of ſugar renders it not 
a little injurious to the lungs, which are in 
them- 
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I { themſelves very hot; moderately cooling g things : 


are therefore molt - agreeable to their nature z 


but heating things caſily inflame them. 


« But the moſt important conſideration is, that 
ſugar is not only injurious to the lungs in its 
temperament and compoſition, but alſo in its 
intire Property; which, 1 believe, no ſenſible 
perſon will deny; when, from its exceſſive 
ſweetneſs, it is diametrically oppoſite to the 


bitter principle, it muſt follow, if bitter things, 


according to univerial ſuffrage, abſorb and 
leterge ſuperfluous humours, expel putrefac- 
tion, and preferve bodies ſound for a great 
while, that {weet things, from their oppoſite 
qualities, muſt be the fruitful parent of putreſ- 
cence; and which muſt neceſſarily be more ac- 
tive in their effects when a part is attacked not 
endowed with the power of concoction ; and 
from which afterwards it is not poſſible to re- 
move the diſcaſe. 
elt is certain there! 1S NO fermentation, or - 
very little, produced between things which 
agree in their qualities, as ſugar and fleſh ; on 


account of the ſweetneſs and balſamic quality 
1 of ſugar and the ſweet eſſence of fleth, which 
I aſſimilate with each other; for, if a piece of 

raw meat be put in ſugar, it ſoon becomes pu- 


* trid, unleſs the ſugar ſhould have been firſt 


boiled 


( 90) 


boiled until all its ſweetneſs 3 is conſumed, and 
it has acquired a bitterneſs; but when the 


meat is put into ſalt, it will be kept from pu- Y 

_ trifying for a great length of time, from that 
255 property in the ſalt which is acrid, and the 
balſam of the meat which is ſweet, cauſing a:| 
kind of fermentation from the oppoſition of 1 
their qualities; after which fermentation | a 


5 certain new temperament ariſes. 
"66 The fame alſo appears in ſugar, which, 


though it ſo ſoon corrupts fleſh, yet it will 3 
| preſerve acid fruits from putrefaction for a 


long time; becauſe its ſweetneſs terments with 
the. acidity or ſharpneſs of the fruits, from 


_ which a new uniform temperament 18 pro- 


y duced. 


In confirmation of the preceding obſerva- I 
tions, it is not to be omitted, that in the iſland 


of Saint Thomas, under the equator, the inha- 
bitants feed their hogs with canes, and the 


refuſe of the cane juice; ; from which they are 


ſaid to fatten, and acquire ſuch wonderful 
tendernels, that their fleſh. equals in goodneſs 


the Spaniſh. kids, and is commonly g given to 
people with weak ſtomachs, on account of its 
eaiineis of digeſtion, 
From hs we may infer, that if ſugar 
poſſeſſes the power and property of converting 


hog' 8 
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hog”: I fleſh, the tougheſt almoſt of any ani- 


mal's, to ſo great a degree of tenderneſs, for 
the ſame reaſon it muſt accelerate the decay 
and ſphacelation of the lungs, when they are 
of ſuch a ſoft and ſpongy ſubſtance as to re- 
quire ſty ptics and aſtringents to preſerve them. 


It is therefore clearer than the light that 


: ſugar i is not a nouriſhment, but an evil ; not a 
preſervative, but a deſtroyer ; and ſhould be 
ſent back to the Indies, before the diſcovery of 
which, probably, conſumption of the lungs 
was not known, but brought” to us with theſe 
fruits of our enterprize.” 


Wirrts ſays,— 


Saccharo alien; aut plurimum imbuta, in 
tantum vitupero, ut. illius inventionem, ac uſum 
immodicum, ſcorbuti in nupero hoc ſeculo immani 
augments, plurimum contribuiſſe, exiſI1mem ; enim 
vero concretum ifud ſale ſatis acri & corroſivo, 


cum ſulþhure tamen delinito, conflat, prout ex ana- 


ly/i ejus ſpagyrice facta liquido patet. Quippe 
faccharum, prout ſupra junuimus, per ſe diſtilla- 


tum, exhibet liquorem aqua ſiygia vix inferiorem; 


quod ſi ipſum, in veſica plurima aqua foutana per- 


fuſum, dift:llaveris, quamvis ſal frxus non adeo 
aſcendit, prodibit tamen liquor inflar aqua vitae 
acerrimæ, urens, ac ſumme pungitivus; cum 

taque 


92 5 
: itaque facchar um, quibuſvis fere alimentis com- 
; mixtum, ita copioſe a nobis afſumtur, quam Veri- 
fimile eft, ab ejus uſu guolidiano, ſanguinem & 
humores, falſos et acres, pr vindeque ſcorbuticos, 
reddi? Author quidam inſt gnis* Tabis AN- 
lux cauſam in immoderatum ſacchari apud 
noftrates ſum retulit : neſcio an non potins etiam 
hinc ſcorbutti increbreſcentis fomes derrvetur. De 
Wande, e cap. 10. Anno 1674. | 
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<1 fo much condemn all things that are 
preſerved with ſugar, or have much ſugar 
mixed with them, that I conſider the inven- 
tion, and immoderate uſe of it, in this preſent 
; age, to have very much contributed to the 
F immenſe increaſe of the ſcurvy. . 
Por it plainly appears, by the chemical 
F analyſis of ſugar, that this concrete conſiſts of 
an acrid and corroſive falt ; but tempered with 
a portion of ſulphur. 1 
„Sugar, diſtilled by ;Hſelf, yields a liquor 
j ſcarcely inferior to aqua fortis ; but, if it be 7 
Aiüiluted plentifully with water, and then diſ- / 
i tilled, although no fixed ſalt will aſcend, yet h 
there will come a liquor like the ſharpeſt 
brandy ; ; hot, and highly pungent, 


oY 


* He alludes to GARENCIERES. 


66 Therefore 3 
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« Therefore it it is very probable, that mixing 
ſugar with almoſt all our food, and taken to ſo 
great a degree, from its daily uſe, renders the 
blood and humours ſalt and acrid; and conſe- 
quently ſcorbutic. 
« A certain eminent author * attributes the 
cauſe of the frequency of conſumptions of the 


lungs, in England, to the immoderate uſe of 


ſugar. I am not certain whether alſo the fomes 
f the increaſing [curvy 1 may not rather be 
derived from Hence 


Riy ſavs,— „ 

Anti flo, es medict, 9 4 ſuperiore ſeculovixerunt, 
unanimi fere conſenſu ſaccharum ad Pecliris S 
pulmonum vitia, rancedinem, duſſim, gutturis aſpe- 
ritatem, lateris & thoracis ulcera, commendant. 
Cæterum apud nos in Anglia non ita pridem in 
crimen adduci, & magna infamia laborare cœpit, 
medicts tum noftratibus, tum extraneis, ſcorouti & 
tabis popularium morborum prater ſolitum graſs 
fantium nuperas furias, immoderato in cibis & 
potu facchari uſui imputantivus x. Et, ne quis 
humidiori potius @ris conſtitution! eas peſtes ſiſpi- 
cetur ; mn Luſi ttania (atunt) regione calida ob 
eandem rationem tabes epridemica 1 acta eſt, Lu- 


* GARENCIERES. 
t WiLLis and Simon PAULLI, 
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1 tani enim plus ſacchari conſumunt quan gucvis 1 


alla gens preter Ang los. 1 
De ſcorbuto iidem antiquiores, quos e me- = 


dici cum recentioribus conſentiunt, eum 0 ? ſacchart | 


Plantarum, lib. XXII. 0 3. P. 42795 1280, 
anno 1688. „ 


ME The phyſicians who lived in the laſt cen- I 
tury, with unanimous conſent, recommend ſu- 2A 
gar for complaints in the lungs, hoarſenels, I 
cough, rawneſs of the throat, and internal 

ulcerations: yet, among us in England, not 
long ſince, it began to be accuſed, and to la- 
bour under great diſcredit, by our own, as 'Y 
well as foreign phyſicians, who impute the Y 
ravages which the ſcurvy and conſumption 2 
have lately made in England to the immo- 


derate uſe of ſugar in our food and drinks. 


No perſon ſhould therefore attribute theſe 7 
evils to the moiſture Of the atmoſphere ; for, 
the cy 2 


3 
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nimio uſu produci, cum dentibus valde nocuum, 
nec eos nigros duntaxat reddere, fed & putreſcere * 
& vacillare & exidere facere ſaccharum ſcribant, | 
qua certa ſcorbuti ſigna & [ymptomata ſunt. Sac. 
char um enim ſalem acidum & maxime corrofroum 
continere ex diflillatione patet. Scorbutus autem 3 
fall fixo in ſanguine redundanti debetur, proind: F 
11s gue ſale volatili abundant ſanatur. Hiſtoria 7 


Io 
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a 
they ſay, that in Portugal, where the air is 
warm, conſumption of the lungs is there epi— 
demic, from the ſame cauſe; as the Portugueſe 
uſe more ſugar than any an e the 
Engliſh. 


An regard to the teurvy, the ſame more 


ancient phyſicians, as well as thoſe of later 


times, agree, that it is produced by the too 
great uſe of ſugar ; : and that it 1s very hurtful. 


to the teeth, ge not ouly renders. them N 
black, but cauſes them to decay 5 and to looſen 


in their ſockets, and to fall out; which are 
certain ſigns and ſymptons of ſcurvy. 


oy Sugar alſo contains an acid and very COr- 
roſive ſalt; which appears from diſtillation. 
The ſcur vy is cauſed by a redundant fixed 


2 falt in the blood; and is therefore cured. 8 


ſuch things as abound Ny ith a volatile lalt.“ 


From theſe extracts it appears, that Garen- 


2 ciEREs and WILL1s were the founders of the 


| fe of Antiſaccharites. 


I have been more extenſive in my quotations 
from thefe writers than I ſhould have been, if 


1 it were not th: it I ith to preſent the reader 
3 with that jargon of GARENCIERES, and ab- 


ſtruſe and obſolete theory of W1i.Lis, which 
have been confidered as ſtanding authority by 
many 


* — ** — 
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many nas writers ; and wowed: in aca- 
demic diſſertations, 1 in the ſchools of medicine. 


In Wirrts's time, according to his account, 
and his account is true, aloft every perſon 


had, or fancied he had, the (curvy. 


He ſays, — 


| Nunc fere Ones e9 laborant, aut Je laborare 


puiant. 


"The ſcurvy at that time made great ravages 
in England; beſides which, the faſhion of the 
day gave to the ſcurvy, all the minor ftraggling 


indiſpoſitions that were deſtitute of adoption. 
Conſumption of the lungs, and every other 


ſpecies of ſcrophula, are endemial in Eng- 2 
land. Scurvy is the ſame, J This diſeaſe, which 3 
made ſo much havoc in "the laſt century, 15 Þþ 
now ſcarcely known in England. un 

The ſcurvy, like any ſporadic diſeaſe, may 
have its revolutions, and appear and diſappear , 
in the character of an epidemic. 1 do not 
ſpeak of ſcurvy acquired by local and © and 3 
cular cauſes. N 
It is incredible that Wits and Ray, two 25 


— — — 


well-informed men, ſhould not know that the 1 


deſcription of people moſt afflicted with the L 
ſcurvy, at all times, and in every country, is 2 
that, which ſeldom taſte BOY *. 


(9H) 


. It is not leſs extraordinary that the learned 
WIIIIs ſhould refer to ſo ſuperficial an autho- 
3 rity as GARENCIERES ; or the Jaborious RAY, 5 
n to the weak effuſions of Simon PAULLI. 

Ml The rhapſody of GARENCIERES is entirely 
I his own; but what WIL IIS advances has a 
1 better ſtamen, but it is not bis own. It is ta- 
3 ken from ANGELUS SALA, whom he has not 
mentioned, and from whom he has made a 
es partial ſelection, merely to per his fa- 
1 vourite theory of the ſcurvy. 
WY SALA enumerates many vita which. may 
- |2 ariſe in weak habits and bad conſtitutions from 
cr PZ the exceſfive, and what he terms the abuſe or ; 
2 ſugar; ſuch as, debility of digeſtion ; loſs of 
3 appetite 3 blackneſs and looſening of the : 
| teeth; offenſive breath ; colic ; lax bowels; 
3 pio ſcorbutic, and hyſterical complaints. 5 
0 But let it be remarked; that it is to the in- 
ordinate uſe of ſugar, among already diſeaſed 
: people, to which SALA attributes theſe evils. 
For, his own reflexion on the occaiion is, 
. that „ the exceſſive uſe of the moſt excellent 
and ſalutary things 18 always hurtful to the 
the 7 human frame.” 

L SALA, however, views the ſabjeRt with im- 
4 | partiality, if not with judgement ; and does 
H | ample 


re 
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ample juſtice to the wholeſome properties of 4 


_ ſugar. 


Sacchart virtutes ac operationes, ſecundum ra- 


 timem & modum uſur pati, ſunt ſequentes :;—Corpus | 


nutrit, ſunguinem probum generat, ſpiritus vitales 


 recreat, ſemen auget, fatum in utero firmat ; quod 


nemo miretur, ſiquidem hoc ſubjefum, amulant 
vim dulciſſimi virtutem, ut porro docebo, in ſe com- 


pflectitur, cujus pr oprietatem, in refeflione longo 
 morbo emactatorum, fenum, melancholicorum, mo- 


deratus uſus comprobat ; conducit afſefibus faucium, 1 
pulmonum, raucedini, reſpirand! diſicultati, ex de- 
 fluxione acrt obortis, exulceration! item pulmonum, Fi 


laterum, renum, veſt ca, puriſque ex liſden exp 
galioui; ;  mteſlinor ui aſperitatem lenit, eorumpue 
excrementa emollit, S expulſion! apparat; vulnera 
in corpus penetrantia & puncſuras, ut etiam ocu- 
 lorum maculas, extergit; dolores ulcerum & fums- 


rum, humores influxos coguendo, aut 2 ad fuppu- 


rationem inhabiles fant digerendo, 77 nh pal; plu- | - 
reſque alios in medici ina uſus habet, brevitatis gra: S 3 


tia pratermittendos. Succharologiæ, part J. 
cap. 6. anno 1637 5 

Sugar, uſed in a proper manner, nouriſhes 
the body, generates good blood, cheriſhes the 
ſpirits, makes people prolific, ſtrengthens chil- 
ar en in the womb; and this is not aſtoniſhing, 


1 
"becauſe 7 
"SW 

5 
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becauſe it contains ſimilar virtue to the very 
= tweet wines; which property is ſhewn by 
the effects, produced by the moderate ule of 
ſugar, in reſtoring emaciated people, after long 


ſickneſs; and ſtrengthening the aged, and low- 
ſpirited w cak people. 5 
«It is ſerviceable alſo 1 in complaints of. the 


throat, and lungs; hoarſeneſs, and difficulty 


of breathing, ariſing from an acrid defluxion z ; 
for ulcerations of he lungs, cheſt, kidneys, 
and bladder; and to cleanſe thoſe parts from 
PERL matter. 

Alt caſes pains of the inteſtines, ſoftens the 


feces, and prepares them for expulſion ; it 


cleanſes wounds and punctures 1. the body 


alſo films 1 in the eyes. 


« It removes pains in ulcers. and tumours, 
by concocting the flux of humours ; or, "if. 
they have no tendency to ſuppuration, by diſ- 
perſing them.” 

What I {hall further ſeleck. ogether with 
the preceding, will ſhew the eſtimation in 
which ſugar has been held, by learned men, 
at different periods, in different countries; 
and will embrace all hat relates to It deſervi ing 
notice. 


BarrisrA PorTA, who, in point of date, 


was much car lier than the authors before men- 


A tioncd, 


( 100 ) 
tioned, mult not be omitted; becauſe his opi- 
nion of ſugar was the prevailing one, prior 

and down to his time, all over Europe. Be- 
ſides, as he lived at Naples, the uſe of ſugar |? 

was better known to him, at that period, than 1 
to any contemporary writer in the northern 
parts of Europe; where it had then ſcarcely 
entered into dictic uſe. He ſays— 


. * 


F harundinibus ſaccharum extrahimnus, 71011 
folum id incorruptibile, fed alns praftat ne cor- |* 
rumpantur ; vulneribus mjetium d putrefattione th, 
liberat ; ex 20 ſolo ingentia vulnera ſanari UVIdmus. 3 It 
Sit igitur familiare ſaccharum vitam prolongare 3 th 
cupientibus, quia nec humores, nec cibum i in ven- 1 . 
tre putrefiert, per mittit. Phy tognomica, lib. V. 
cap. 1. p. 201. anno I 560. 2 


„Sugar, b ee from canes, is not only 3 
incorruptible in itſelf, but preſerves all other 2 * 
things from corruption; ſprinkled upon 
wounds it keeps them from mortifying, I 1 
| have ſeen very large wounds cured only with L ſol 
{ugar*. Therefore ſugar ſhould be conſtantly Irre 


* The method of treating freſh wounds among the Turks, is, 
firſt to waſh them with wine, and then ſprinkle powdered ſugar 
on them. The celebrated Monſicur BELLoOsTE cured obſtinate ul- Alt 
cers, with ſugar diſſolved in a ſtrong decoction of walnut leaves. | 
This I have found to be an excellent application. 
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1 uſed by thoſe who wiſh to prolong life ; be- 


cause it will not ſuffer the — nor the 


| food, in the body to putrify.“ 


PoxEr ſays, The white ind red ſugar- 
candy are better for rheums, coughs, colds, 
7 catarrhs, aſthmas, wheezings, than common 


1 ? ſugar ; becauſe, being harder, they take longer 
time to melt in the mouth, and keep the throat 
and ſtomach moiſter than ſugar does. Put 


into the eyes, in fine powder, it takes away 


2 their dimneſs, and heals them being bloodſhot; 
it ee old ſores, being ſtrewed gently on 
4 them.“ Hiſtoire general des Drogues, Lib. II. 
A * 43. anno 1 694. 


; Liemeny gives nearly a ſimilar account of 
. | ſugar ; - but ann it is hurtful to the teeth, and 


3 cauſes vapours. Traits Untiverſel des Drogues 
| Simpler, « anno 169 3. 2 — 


þ 5 ty 4 


3 
1 > I k. 


2 HrDIaxN ſays, "66 Sugar conſiſts of a ſweet 
bY ſoft mucilage, and an agreeable ſharpneſs; 
I from whence it becomes an aliment as well as 
1 a medicine. The Indians boil it in water with 
a ſmall quantity of flower for nouriſhment. 
5 It promotes urine, and is ſpeciſic in coughs, 5 
hoarſeneſs, ſharp humours, and other diſeaſes 
L ot the lungs. 
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« Tt ſhould not be uſed in large quantities by | J 
the melancholic , hypocondriacal, and hyſterical, 4 
nor by people in fevers, on account of its | 


proneneſs to aſceſcence. 


»»With fat broth and /a/ gem, it is uſed in : 
glyſters for children; and it is alſo given to - 
them, newly born, to relax the bowels, with 


oil of ſweet almonds. 


Taken with oil of ſweet almonds, it is a 
remedy for pains in the bowels. It is an excel. 
lent vulnerary and balſamic, reſiſting putre- 0 

it is good for putrid ulcers, and ab- 1 s 


faction; 


ſterges clouds and films in the eyes. It is hurt- _ bas 


ful to the ſcorbutic, and to ſuch as are ſubject | 
It is hurtful alſo to the teeth |? 
and gums; rendering the breath offenſive, and 
In glyſters it is 
L good againſt worms, and is alſo. an anthelmin- 7 
tic remedy taken by the mouth.” Cyngſura, 


to bilious colics. 


the teeth black and rotten. 


vol. I. p. 704 S ſeq. « anno 1710. 


Borknaavr ſays, - — 


Sugar never generates pate, but, on the 
Neither does it increaſe |? 
the bile, or is converted into it; but opens, 
At the ſame time, 
by diſſolving the oleaginous particles in the“ 
body, it may induce leanneſs; and, by too much 

attenuation, 


contrary, diſſolves it. 


attenuates, and divides it. 
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b; if Yattenuation, produce debility, and too great 


Wlaxity. For which reaſon, it is often found 
hurtful to the ricketty and ſcorbutic.” Element. 
Cbeniæ, vol. II. Y. 260, anno 1724. 


Grorrxov ſays, 


| : 4 Sugar, taken moderately with food, affords 
good nouriſhment. It promotes concoction, 
Fit after a full meal a lump of it be eaten. 


« Almoſt all phyſicians recommend it in 


2 complaints of the cheſt and lungs. A lump « of 
ſugar or ſugar- candy, held in the mouth, 
| I oltens the acrimony of the phlegm, aſſuages 


I 


2 coughs, and relieves rawnels in the throat and ; 


fauces ; as the ſugar, ſo melting and {wal- : 


2 lowed, forms with the faliva a defence to the : 
4 | parts. | 


At promotes expeRtoration; particularly it 


nl | reduced to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup with the 


oil of linſeed, or ſweet almonds. Taken! in this 


2 manner, it alto eaſes the colic and pains in the 


bowels, and aſſuages the gripes in children. 
« Drinks, ſweetened with tugar, cleanſe the 
cheſt, and eaſe coughs by correcting the 


1 phlegm they remove hoarleneſs, cleanſe ul- 

ers of the lungs, force the urine, open the 

1 bowels, and are lalutary in the pleuriſy and 
pe 

i Þ ripneumony. 


H4 1 


( 14 ) 


60 But, if taken alone in a great quantity, it N 


10 hurtful, and particularly to bilious people. 


It ferments in the ſtomach and inteſtines, ex- 
cites wind, and, by its fermentation, produces 1 
bile; and, by attenuating, renders it more fluid, 
| Hence lugar and ſw cet things are ſaid to create q 
From the laline ſpiculz of ſugar, t the bile 1 
is rendered more acrid ; from which an heat is 
not only kindled i in the bowels, but alſo in the 1 
Whole body, and is carried into the maſs of 2 
| blood. I 
Alt creates worms in children. 3 
« It is hurtful to the teeth, cauſing blackneſs 3 
| and ſcales, and making them looſe. There- 1 a 
fore, always after uſing much ſugar, it is pro- 23 
per to rinſe the mouth and teeth carefully. 
400 othing, however, 1s to be feared from 3 
the moderate uſe of ſugar ; but, on the contrary, 3 
we find that an agreeableneſs is added to our 
diet, by which the ſtomach 1s diſpoſed to per- 3 
form a proper digeſtion of the food; and the 
gaſtric fluid and the aliments are aſſiſted, for |? 
the neceſſary fermentations, both in the ſtomach |? 
and the bowels; from whence the beſt quality 1. | 
of the blood, and other humours of the body de- 
pending on the firſt concoction, is produced.” | 
De Vegetabilibus, Sect. I. Art, 9, anna 1741. 
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ln taking a ſurvey of the writers on ſugar, 
I it is impoſſible to ' overlook Dr, FREDERICX 
La whoſe unqualified praiſes of the vir- 
s | tues of ſugar may be properly oppoſed to the 
1 | Y unqualified cenſures beſtowed on it by GAREN= 
cienEs and WiLL1s. Neither mult honeſt old ; 
5 | Licon be forgotten. 
4 66 Sugar,” ſays Licon, *« "his. a faculty to 
iS \ preſerve all fruits that grow in the world from 
: 1 and putrefaction; ſo it has a virtue, 
deing rightly applied, to preſerve us men in 
our healths.” 


5 j « Dr. Burrzn; < one of the moſt learned and 
- | famous phyſicians that this nation or the world | 
J= ever bred, Was wont to ſay, — — 


If 7 Agar Can preſerve both Peer! and plumbs, 
Why can it not preſerve as well our lungs * 


r And, that it might work the ſame effect on 
bimſelf, he always drank in his claret wine 
great ſtore of the beſt refined ſugar ; and alſo 
7 preſcribed it ſeveral ways to his patients, for 


x + The Doctor might have been a famous phyſician ; but much 
| 0 is not to be ſaid here, for his rhyme or his reaſon. The old 
3 ndage i is not left far behind by the Doctor. — 


That which preſerveth apples and plumbs, | 
Will alſo preſerve liver aud lungs, 


colds, 
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_ colds, conghs, and catarrhs; which are dif. I 
_ eaſes that reign in cold climates, eſpecially | in 4; 
 Hlands, where the air is moiſter than in conti- 4 
nents.” Hiſtory of Barbadbes, anno 1673. ; 
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SLARE ſays, — “ I have a ſtrong and home 
argument to recommend the uſe of ſugar to 
infants; of which to defraud them is a very. 
_ cruel thing, if not a crying ſin. The argu- 3 
ment I bring from Nature's firſt kind tribute, 
or intended food for children, fo ſoon as they 
are born ; which is, that fine juice or liquor 2 
prepared in the mother's breaſts, called breaſt- | 
milk, of a fine delicate ſweet taſte. This ſweet 7 


1s ſomewhat analogous, or a taſte agreeable, 


to ſugar; and, in want of this milk, it is well 2 
know n, ſugar is brought to ſupply it. You | 
; may loon be e of the ſatisfaction 2 
which a child has from the taſte of ſugar, by | 
making two ſorts of water-paps, one with, 
and the other without, ſugar ; they will gree- 
dily ſuck down the one, and make faces at the 
other. Nor will they be pleated with cow's | 
milk, unleſs that be bleſſed with a little ſugar, N 
to bring it to the ſweetneſs of breaſt milk. 

„ will ſet down an experiment I had from 
a friend. He was a little lean man, who uled 7 
to drink much wine in company of ſtrong 


1 drinkers. 
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C drinkers. 
it. He told me that he received much dama ge in 
his health, and was apt to be fuddled, before 
he uſed to diſſolve ſugar in his wine; from 

that time he was never ſick nor inflamed, nor 
fuddled with wine. He —— drank red 


2 wine. 


e 


22 


6 


I aſked him how he was able to bear 


« I made uſe of ſugar myſelf ; in red wine, and 


I found the like good effect; that it prevents 


heating my blood, or giving my head any diſ- 


turbance, if 1 drink a larger portion than or- 
dinary. 


I allow about two ounces of ſugar to a pint 
of wine ; and dare aſſert that thats? proportion 
will take off the heating quality of wine in a 
good meaſure; and, after one has ſome time 
ded himſelf to add ſugar to his wine, he will 
be pleaſed with the taſte, and feel the com- 
fortable and cordial virtue of this compoſition. 

«Let thoſe that are thin, and apt to have 
hot hands and heated brains upon drinking 
wine, and cannot abſtain or be excuſed from 
drinking, take notice of this counſel, and try 
it for ſome time; and they will be pleaſed with 
the delicious taſte, and ſalubrious effects, of 


5 this ſaccharine addition.“ V5 indication of Su. 
Li ga, anno 1715. 


SUGAR 


( 108 ) 

Sv6ar, analytically examined, demonſtrates | 
phlegm, ſpirit, acid, and oil; and, by termen- 3 
tation, yields an ardent ſpirit, I 
Two pounds of refined ſugar proche one 
ounce and thirty-ſix grains of a limpid, inodo- 
rous, inſipid phlegm; twelve ounces and fix þ leſs 

drams of a liquor at firſt limpid, then brown- Wat 
iſh and empyreumatic, then acid, and then 1 v1) 
_ urinous; and ſix drams of thin browniſh oil. hol 
The black reſiduary maſs in the retort | 
weighed eight ounces, two drams, and three 
grains; which, calcined in a furnace for fifteen Þ* 
hours, left one ounce, one dram, and ten 
grains, of brown cinders ; from which two 2 
drams and forty grains of a fixed alcali ſalt 3 
were obtained by lixivium. 

In the diſtillation there was a loſs of eight 
ounces and fix drams; in the calcination, 
ſeven ounces and fifty-three grains. = 
Sugar is an eſſential ſalt, conſiſting of an |? 
acid ſalt, oil, and earth. It ſhews no ſigns of 4 
acid or alcali. It takes flame, and burns 
brightly, It diſſolves eaſily in aqueous men- 
ſtrua, but not in ſpirituous or oily. Diſſolved 
in water, it undergoes fermentation, and ac- 
quires frit a vinous, then an acetous flavour. 4 
If one pound of ſugar be diflolved in ſix or tit 
eight pints of water, and a ſpoonful of the Pai 
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Beaſt of beer be added to it, and well mixed, 
N End expoſed to gentle heat, in a veſſel properly 
cloſed, but the veſſel muſt not be full, in a few 
Poure it will begin to ferment with great ve- 
| emence; and in three or four weeks, more or 
465 according to the quantity of liquor, and 
warmth of the ſituation where it is placed, it 
will produce a ſtrong vinous liquor, not unlike 
None) and water. This liquor diſtilled yields 
a ſtrong ardent ſpirit If the whole ferment- 
ing miterials be expoſed longer to a continued 
heat, a ſtrong vinegar, like that of wine, will 
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1 inous to its acctous ſtate. 


Among more . inveſtigation, 
and in the higher clementa: 7 branches of che- 

mical {cience, diſcoveries have been made im- 
portant to arts and manufactories; and alſo 
for the œconomical purpoſes of life. Sugar 

Mas not eſcaped that ſcrutiny, which the mage 
9 nitude of fach a ſubject demanded. 


JF 


The renowned BRRCMAN gives us the fol- 
] Bowing new ang intereſting obſervations : 


Sugar being juſtly confidered as an eſſen- 


ia falt, it will readily be granted, that it con- 


Hains an acid; this acid may be ſeparated, and 


2 . exhibired 
| 


N 


* 
1 


be produced; by the liquor changing from its 5 


( 110 - 


exhibited i in a cryſtalline form, by the follow. 5 


ing proceſs: 


6 (A) Let one ounce of the pureſt Gas, in Bf 
powder, be mixed, ma tubulated retort, with! 
three ounces of ſtrong nitrous acid, whofe ſpe. 1 


cific gravity is nearly 1,567. 


(B) When the ſolution is completed, and 
the moſt phlogiſticated part of the nitrous IT t 
acid has flown off, let a receiver be luted on, 
and the ſolution gently boiled. In this pro- 

ceeſs an immenſe quantity of nitrous air is dif- 
charged x. = 

4.20 When. the liquor acquires a Lark: 3 

brown colour, let three ounces more of nitrous : 

acid be poured on, and the boiling continued] 
until the coloured and ſmoking acid has en-“ 

tirely diſappeared. | . 3 

0) Let the liquor! in the receiver be then 
poured into a larger veſſel ; and, upon cool. 

ing, ſmall quadrilateral priſmatic cryſtals are 

found adhering together, at an angle generally | * 
of about 45 degrees: theſe, collected and dried“ 

on bibulous paper, weigh 109 grains. 

„(E) The remaining lixivium, boiled again! 
in the ſame retorts, with two ounces of nitrous 2 


as well.as the ſtrongeſt nitrous acid; and any glaſs, thin enough Þ 7 


to bear a moderate heat, will do as well as a retort, 
acid, 


Sa" * 
ZE 
3 * 
C 2 { 
a. q 
2 --- 5 
4 oy 
3 


== ac 


; a 
* In order to procure this acid, common aqua fortis will ſerve Þ* 


C41” 
. 5 acid, until the red vapours begin to diſappear, 
upon cooling, a8 before, affords 43 grains of. 
ſaline aciculæ. 5 
th 1 90 (F) If to the viſcid plutinous liquor W which 
e- remains, there be added, at different times, 
1 ſmall quantities of nitrous acid, amounting in 
all to two ounces, by boiling and evaporating, 
us FJ to dryneſs, a faline mals is at length formed, 
n, 4 brown, glutinous, and deliqueſcent, which, 
o- when perfectly dried, weighs half a drachm . 
(. but in depuration nearly half of this weight i 16-. 
3 « (G) The ile 1 in the manner 
us above deſcribed, are to be depurated by re- 
ed 4 peated ſolution and cryſtallization an opera- 
n- 3 tion which is particularly necellar y to the POr- 
tion got, as deſcribed in (F). : 
en 1 The laſt lixivium (F), digeſted with r nitrous 
acid, and evaporated to dryings by the ſun's 
re] heat, exhibits priſms ſimilar to thoſe mention- 
ly BY ed, (D) and (E); ſo that this affords a me— 
ed] thod of abridging the number of depurations. 
= cc (H) To obtain, therefore, one part of 
in 3 this ſalt, there are required 3 of ſugar, and 30 
us] of nitrous acid. Thus it may be reckoned. 
among the moſt expenſive falts hitherto 
known. 
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other matter hitherto tried. 


above, with 900 of nitrous acid, at the begin- ger 
ning of the boiling foam violently, and, upon] 
: cooling, yield warde more than 21 of ſaccha- i: 
rine acid, priſmatically cryſtallized 3 but at * 11 
the ſame time the ſolution, even to the laſt, ſe- Wa 
parates a ſaccharated lime, which, when col. 
lected, weighs 11, and contains about 5 of theſhuic 
acid of ſugar: 8 parts of highly- rectified ſpi. dif 
rit of wine, with 24 of nitrous acid, yield 3 off ma 
ſaccharine acid, but, for the moit part, in af loa 
ſquamous form, and loaded with much moiſt- ] aci 
ure; beſides, honey, and whatev er ſubſtance of 
contains ſugar, in the ſame way, produces the tin 
ſame acid; and although acid of tartar, diſ- 1 


(112) 

Ie muſt be particularly obſerved, that fl Is 
much ſmaller quantity of cryſtals will be ob. Gf 
tained, if the. boiling be continued ever 01 Sa 
little beyond the proper time. 
* (1) The acid thus obtained I call PAY F z al 


ſugar ; ; not becauſe it is procurable from that i 


ſubſtance only, but becauſe ſugar affords it N 
more pure, and in greater quantity, than any 


Thus 100 parts of gum arabic, treated a 


ſolved and boiled in nitrous acid, in the ſame me 
manner, yields a ſalt ſomewhat ſimilar to this, if! 
both in taſte and ſquamous cryſtallization, yetÞ bir 


it is of a whiter colour; and, beſides, is un- fre 


chang geable 5 


| C its 

Changeable! in the fire, yielding only a coal as 
Febere. 
ein another differtation it will be ſhewn that 
ihe acid of lugar occurs alſo in animal ſub- 


bat | " This falt poſſelts many properties ; ; ſome 
 itÞpeculiar to itſelf, ſome common to it with 


other acids, though differing more or leſs in 
degree: and theſe we are now to conſider. 

| 6s: (A) The cryſtals have an exceeding pun- 
: gent taſte; but a ſolution of theſe, when ſuf- 
feiently diluted, excites a very agreeable ſen⸗ 
ation on the tongue. Twenty grains com- 

at municate a ſenſible. acidity. to a e of 
i water. 0 


1 (B)) It makes red all the blue vegetable 


the guices, except that of indigo. A ſingle grain 


pi -] diſſolved in four ounces of water inſtantly 
olf makes red the blue paper for covering ſugar- 
af loaves; which is not affected by the weaker 
iſt- acids: : and twelve grains, diſſolved in a quart 
ace] of water, produce the ſame effect upon paper 
the [tinged with turnſole. 
IIſ- 5 00) It attacks alkalis, earths, and ples 


me metals; and diſſolves them with efferveſcence, 


115, if they be united with aerial acid. Theſe com- 
yet] binations ſerve to diſtinguiſh this evidently 


n- from all other acids.“ 
5 1 SacchARATED 
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| SACCHARATED Liz I 


cc Eighty- two parts 5 ſaccharine Held tale 


up 100 of pellucid calcareous ſpar, but no! ; 
immediately; becauſe the ſurface, when ſatu j 
rated with the acid, prevents the acceſs of thi 5 
acid to the internal nucleus. Nitrated lime i N 
completely precipitated by acid of ſugar, | in 
NIN Pres not ſoluble in : 


watcr. 


« Of 119 parts, by weight, of this powder, "1 . 
fall to the bottom, and 47 appear upon evi x 
poration : hence it is ſhewn, that 100 part - tel 
contain, of acid 48, of pure lime 46, and q 
Water 6; fo that not only the preſence of lim of 
in water is diſcovered by acid of ſugar, bu by 
even its quantity may, without difficulty, bi H 


aicertained. 


„he ſaccharine acid attacks lime V. ith fax uch 5 
force that it ſeparates it from every other: thi H 
combination, therefore, cannot be decompoſe! 8 
by any acid, alkali, or carth, hitherto known: 
and can only be decompoſed by —_: 
I Hence alſo we underſtand the neceſſity of* 
lime-water in the purification of ſugar; fo 


* This ſection is of unportance to Manut, aCturers of Tugar, an = 


93 
3 

* 
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| the juice of the cane contains a ſuperabundance 
of acid, which prevents the dry concretion 3 


5 and even if to pure ſugar diſſolved in water, be 
added the ſaccharine acid, it will not form 


| cryſtalline grains. 


«© Now, nothing more powerfully attracts 
| this acid than lime; and, when united with it, 


| ; it is inſoluble, and either falls to the bottom, or 


floats in the ſcum. Lime- water, therefore, 


I - affords the moſt complete means of effecting 


the cryſtallization 3 as it removes the impedi- 
ment, and, beſides, may caſily be added i In any 
proportion, without communicating any he- 
terogeneous matter. 

Many perſons have thought that a portion 7 
of the lime remains mixed with the ſugar; 
but, if the purification be properly conducted, 
the nature of the ingredients, the circumſtances . 
| of the operation, and; finally, the moſt accu- 
rate analyſis, abundantly ſhew, that there is 
not the ſmalleſt trace of lime remaining. 


[ * Good ſugar diſſolves totally in diſtilled 


water; ; which could not poſſibly be the caſe if 

there were preſent. any lime, either crude or 
4 united with the ſaccharine acid; as either of 

2 theſe ſubſtances, whether alone or mixed with 
„ bogar, 18 utterly inſoluble in water. 
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diſſolve a portion of the ſugar. 
ted lime, the earthy baſis predominates : : for, 
when boiled with ſyrup of violets, it ſtrikes a4 


( its 3 


«© * The vegetable alkali does indeed abſorb 
the acid of ſugar, but forms with it a ſalt not 1 
very difficult of ſolution; and, beſides, a cauſtic Þ 
 Iixivium, if uſed in too great a quantity, will | 


green colour. 


Leif we conſider the nature of the acid of] 
ſugar, we ſhall find that it does not reſemble 
the nitrous acid in any other inſtance than 

thoſe properties which are common to all] 

acids; beſides, it expels the nitrous acid from | 
lime, terra ponderoſa, magneſia, and metals; 

_ yielding to the other acids nothing but alkalis; 

while the nitrous acid produces ſalt, either de- 

liqueſcent or eaſily ſoluble, acid of ſugar you 
ſuch as are ſcarcely ſoluble in water. 


cc Alkalis, when nitrated, detonate with ig. 


nited phlogiſton; but, when ſaccharated, ſhew 
not the leaſt ſigns of deflagration, which they 
evidently do upon the addition of the ſmalleſt N 
particle of nitrous acid. 
The nitrous acid corrodes tin and anti- 
mony, but ſcarcely diſſolves them; while acid] 


* The idle opinions reſpecting lime, uſed in manufacturing | 

ſugar, are here completely refuted. Lime holds the firſt place, in i 

an eminent degree, in the elective attractions of the acid of ſugar. F 
| f 


In facchara- | 


"© #37 


mY of ſugar readily acts upon them: a 


of © ted nitrous acid, united with vegetable fixed 


tic þ 
zn is readily expelled by vinegar, or even by acid 
of ſugar, ſtill more loaded with phlogiſton : 


d- 
all which circumſtances by no means take 


place with reſpect to the fixed OY alkali 
| united with acid of ſugar. 


alkali, deliqueſces, does not form cryſtals, and 


« Many other diſſimilarities will occur upon 


compar jſon; fo that theſe acids are of a nature 

not only unlike, but in many inſtances diame- 
trically oppoſite. 5 
| * If any will attribute all the EOS to 
F phlogiſton, I will not deny that that ſubtile 
| principle forms a wonderful ſource of differ- 
| ence ; but the difference which takes place 
here can by no means be attributed to this, 


hen properly examincd. 


The nitrous acid! is weakened, and made far 
| | more volatile, by union with the phlogiſton; 
the acid of ſugar much more fixed, even when 
loaded with ſo great a quantity as to be cry- 


| ftallizable ; it almoſt every where expels the 


j. ſtrongeſt nitrous acid, as experiments thew ; 
| beſides, the phlogiſticated nitrous acid pro- 
duces, with the very ſame matters, compounds 


totally different from thoſe with acid of ſugar. 


FE. „Nothing Cc can be Judged from CIrCuin- 
| 1 3 ſtance 
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Ei 
ſtances which are unknown, forged, or, at bet, 
poſſible: and among all the facts yet known, 


concerning the acid of ſugar, we can find 
no ſigns of its being derived from the nitrous 


acid. 


deluſive or ambiguous. 


gut, by w Hatever means the acid of wer is Þ* 


produced, it muſt be conſidered as diſtinct 


and different from all others, being always el- | 7 
ſentially and ſpecifically the ſame. Its ſingular | 8 
properties, ſome of which are of conſiderable þ 
uſe in chemiſtry, ſhew that it deſerves the moſt 


particular attention. 


From the time of STaur., many conſidered | 
the nitrous and marine acids as gencrated from | 
the vitriolic ; but, if all confiding in this the- 
ory (which yet is contradicted by. daily obſer- 3 
vation) had neglected the examination of thoſe] 
acids, conſidering them as ſubordinate and de- 
rivative, we ſhould be to this day ignorant ol 
many ſingular facts, which, by degrees, were] 
diſcovered ; principally- becauſe many conſ- 


dered 


„However, let us enquire more 45% let 
us s principally conſult nature, not indifferent ” 
and lightly, ſupplying the deficiencies with | 

fiction, but candidly and properly, by apt and | 
accurate experiments ; otherwiſe her anſwers, 2 
like thoſe of the oracles of old, will be either | | 


( 119. 
Y cred | theſe acids as diſtinct and ſeparate 
„ I Y fubftances e. 1 


d | 3 | The ſaccharine matter, ſays the Nuftrious 
” Ds Fourcroy,—* which many chemiſts con- 


7 I der as a kind of eſſential ſalt, is found in a 
Ni : great number of vegetables ; and may be pro- 
y 77 perly ranged among their immediate prin- 
h 1 ciples. f 


a <© The maple: the birch, t! 1e red beet, the 
* parſnip, the grape, wheat, &c. contain it. 


S 
9 > MarGRAFF extracted it from moſt vegetables. 
-4 | The petals of many flowers, and the necta- 
riums placed in theſe organs, claborate a 
= | | ras of this kind. 

— The ſugar cane, arundo ſaccharifer a, con- 
'r E tains it in larger quantities, and affords it 
1 more readily, than any other plant. 


t | 90 Sugar conſiſts Of a peculigr acid anited to 
a mall quantity of alkali, and much fat 


d Wt * Abbe Porr XNA has obitaitied. au acid perfectly like that of 
ſugar, and ſaccharine ſubſtances, from all gums and refins. Mr. 
: Warr, of Birmingham, found by adding nitrous acid to galls, and 
7 | ; conducting the proceſs in the way recommended by proteflor 
5 BEROGMAN, that theſe aſtringent bodies contain the acid of ſugar 


in greater abundance than the fubitance from which it derives 
2 5 its name. Mr. SCHRIKEL obtained an acid from galls by diſtilla- 
j- 7 tion, but very different from BrerGwan's; as may be ſeen in 
f | ScnreL's eſſays. To obtain acid of ſugar, without vital air, or 


nitrous acid, would be a fact of great importance in the preſeut 


| fate of chemical theory, 
i 1 44 | matter. 


( 120 ) b 
matter. It eryſtallizes in hexahedral trun. 
cCated priſms; and in this ſtate is called ſugar. * 
i] candy. By diſtillation it affords an acid by 
phlegm, and a few drops of empyreumatic ne 
of oil. The reſidue is a ſpungy light coal, which 
= contains a ſmall quantity of vegetable alkali, * 
This ſalt is inflammable. On hot coals it B. 
melts, and ſwells up very much, emits a pene- 7 W 
trating vapour, and becomes converted into a 
mon yellow matter. It is very ſoluble in 
5 water, to which it gives much conſiſtence, of 
| and conſtitutes a kind of mucilage, called al 
| Hrup. Syrup diluted with water is capable 01 
*| of fermentation, and affords ardent ſpirit. ch 
Bex has obtained, from all ſaccharine * * 
matters, eſpecially. ſugar, an acid of a pecu- c 
liar nature. N 

Though, at the time of the firſt Slory tr 
of this acid, it was thought that the ſaccha- ju 
3 rine principle was neceſſary for its formation *, p! 
i . it is at preſent known, that a great number of 7 fo 
4 vegetables, which are not ſaccharine, afford it | w 
| in greater abundance : ſuch are gums, ſtarch, ; 
' vegetable gluten, ſalt of ſorrel, lemon juice, 
: | ſpirit of wine, and animal matter, as M. BERx- 
= THOLLET has diſcovered. At 
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1 * Manna affords an acid of thg ſame nature. 
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© Among theſe ſubſtances, thoſe which pro- 


"I BJ uce the greateſt quantity of this peculiar acid, 


by the action of ſpirit of nitre, are ſuch as do 
not afford ſu gar. 8 


5 Pure ſugar did not afford BERGMAN | more 


than one third of its weight of acid; and M. 
; 3 BERTHOLLET obtained more than half, from 
wool. e 
It ſeems, therefore, as M. De Monvxau 
Y thinks, that this acid is formed by the union 
Y of a peculiar | attenuated oil, which exiſts in 
all organic ſubſtances, and is the ſame through- 
out; and that conſequentiy the name of ſac⸗ 
$ charine acid is improper. 35 
„ SchREIL E has obſerved that the acid of lemons, 
23 chryſtallized by the proceſs deſcribed by BEN - 
Max, does not afford faccharine acid by 
treatment with nitrous acid; though lemon 

3 juice itſelf affords it. The vitridlic-acid: em- 
1 ployed for the purification of this acid of 
ſugar, ſeems therefore to decompoſe the oil 
'F which forms the bate of the ſaccharine acid.” 


The faccharine principle of grapes, berries, 

and fruits, is the baſis of their reſpective wines; 

therefore almoſt every deſcription of wine may 

be imitated by art, from ſugar. 

> The wines of France, Italy, Spain, and 

05 77 Portugal, particularly of the two laſt countries, 
1 are 


— 


— . on ret er 1 oro 
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is boiled down, 
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are not only adulterated, but ſuccesfully « Coun.) 71 


terfeited from ſugar. 


They who andeeſiand per fectiy that part 1 
the manufacture which relates to colcuring 
the liquor, and giving it the eſſential charac. i 
teriſtic of the relative vegetable flavour, can 
deceive people of no mean judgment, and 


ſel] them a caſk of wine © neat os imported, = 


Of other vegetable juices abounding With 4 
ſugar, Lewis has given the following deſcrip. J. 
tion, in his trauflation of NxwMARx. s che. P 
. | 1 
In ſome parts of North America, parti. 2 
calatly in Canada, a h ind of ſugar is prepared 
from the juice which il ties upon w ounding or * 
boring certain ſpec! es of the maple tree, one of 
. which: is named from hence the ſugar- maple; 2? 
as allo from the wild or black birch, the honey 6 
locuſt, and the hicl kery. 
commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe, as 
; being the richeſt, and as beſt enduring the long 
The juice 8 
vithout any addition, to 1 
thick conſiſtence, then taken from the fire, kept 
ſtirring until its heat is abated, and ſet in a 
cold place, where the ſugar quickly concrete F* 
into grains, reſembling common brow n po- 


der lugar. 


and ſevere W inters of that climate. 


The maple is molt? 


1 

* > £ a 3 
5 Po 

12 


( 123 
„The trees are tapped early in the Spring, 


bout the time the ſnow begins to melt. It is 
ROT that when the weather begins to 


i brow warm they bleed no more ; and that after 


the bleeding has ſtopped they begin to run 


'Y again upon covering the roots with fe. The 


ore ſevere the Winter has been, the juice is 


| 4 ound to be richer, and in greater quantity. 
| Fr he trees which grow on hills, or high land, 
Field a richer juice than thoſe which are pro- 
Aduced-i in low countries ; ; and the dne ee 
| than the young or old. 

[ « Mr. KAM informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſ- 
#$:&tions for the year 1751, that one tree, if the 
summer does not come on haſtily, will yield 
about forty-two gallons of | juice, Engliſh mea- 
ure; ; and that the quantity which iſſues in one 
day is from three to ſix gallons; that eleven 
gallons of juice of middling quality give a 
pound of ſugar, and that a pound has been 
. [gained from three gallons and an half, That 
two perſons can, in one Spring, prepare com- 
3 modiouſſy two hundred pounds. 
l that this ſogar is weaker than that from the 
ſugar- cane; and that it is reckoned that a 
pound of common ſugar goes as far in ſweet- 


He obſerves, 


1 ning as two E of maple ſugar. 
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«The FRO maple, commonly. called ſyca © 3 3 
more-tree, bleeds alſo in Europe; from which 
an actual ſugar. has been prepared. In the 1 
Tranfactions above mentioned, for the year 
1754, there is an account of ſome experiments 
made in this view upon the Swediſh maple. 
Eight trees, none of them under thirty years, E | 
+led, in four days, fourteen gallons of juice, I 
which inſpiſſated gave two pounds and an half 
of brown ſugar. Another time, the ſame eight 
trees bled, in three days, ten gallons and an 
half, which yielded one pound four ounces of 
ſugar, with half a pound of ſyrup. It is the 
ſaccharine juice of the maple-tree, which, e, 
uding from the leaves, renders them ſo apt ta : 
be preyed upon by inſects. 

The common birch bleeds alſo a large quan- . ! 
tity of fweetiſh juice, which yields, on being 
 infpiſſated, a ſweet ſaline concrete, not how- | | 
ever perfectly of the ſaccharine kind; but [1 
ſeeming to approach more to the nature of 
manna. 5 


" There are ſundry other vegetables, raiſed i in 


C Nee rue: 


7 a EA, 8 — 1 9 * * 


our own country, which afford ſaccharine | : 
concretes ; as beet-roots, ſkirrets, parſneps, | 
potatoes, celery, red cabbage-ſtalks, the young 
ſhoots of Indian-wheat. The ſugar is moſt ö 5 
_ readily obtained from theſe, by making a tinc- | 
ture 
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J have before obſerved, that the ancient 


Grecians and Romans had no knowledge either 


ot the ſugar-canc, or of ſugar. 
For, there is no mention 5 of the SUGAR- 


CANE among the Grecian writers, until an 


hundred irs fine HrieeoCRATES ; nor among 
_* Sugar is alſo obtainable from grapes; particularly from dried 
raiſins. We frequently find large grains of pure ſugar among 
Malaga raifins, that have lain long comprefled together. 


ture of the ſabje& in rectified ſpirits of wine; 
9 vhich, when ſaturated by heat, will depoſit the 
9 ogar upon RY in che cold &.“ 


4 We have now n rational data concern - 
1 ing the real principles of ſugar; from which 
it may be ſuggeſted, that it has not even yet 
been ſo fully Inveltigated, but that it may be 
1 applicable in many ways more than we are at 
I preſent acquainted with, to a varicty of inte- 
1 reſting purpoſes. _ 
hut, before I proceed i in the obſervations I 
| 3 have to offer the public on the dietetic and 
medicinal uſes of ſugar, it may be proper to 
' ſubmit ſome remarks, the reſult of my literary 
] reſearches, to the learned and curious. This 
may contribute to ſettle many vague notions 
and erroneous opinions relative to the heraldry 
of ſugar, and the cane, of which it is the 
produce. 
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Mp Kaneh. 


This word, paſſing into the Arabic language, 


became the origin of canna, a Cane. 


But this Mp in the Bible has many ſignifi f 
cations. 


* Hiſſoire du Commerce de Veniſe, p. 71. 100. 
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the Roman writers, until the time of Pov EV“ 8 3 
expedition into Syria. p ? 
SUGAR is not mentioned by either Grecian Þ 
or Roman writer until the time of Nzro. Nei- 
ther poet nor hiſtorian mentions it in the Au- 
guſtan age. L 
In the diſtricts of Aa inhabited by the . 
Hebrews and Iſraelites, at the time that coun- 
try was traverſed by the Grecians and Romans, 2 
ſugar was there unknown. it 
There is no record among the Jews, even 
ſo late as at their diſperſion, on this ſubje&t. 
From the writers on the expedition of the 
Cruſaders but little is to be collected reſpecting 
the ſugar-cane, and leſs of ſugar ; notwith- | 
| ſtanding ſugar had bcen a commercial article 
for centuries prior to that memorable epoch of © 
inſanity *. | 
In the Hi of Moszs and in many parts 
of the Bible written by others, v We find the word 3 
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* 8 As a verb in the Hebrew, h Kanab is, to 
7 buy, rute; poſſeſs. dd as a noun, pro- 
"IF perty which is purchaſed, or poſſeſſed. It is 
1 JF likewiſe a ſpear “; a ſtaff ; a reed, or ruſht; 


aa balance &; bone of the arm 
s 7 the candleſtick in the temple F. 
I ; It is ſaid by ſeveral writers, that by Mp, in 
i 1 ſome places in the Bible, the ſugar cane is 
2 meant ; and conſequently that this plant was 
known to the ancient Hebrews. This is to 


our preſent purpoſe, and the firſt object of 


|; branches of 


; ; inquiry. 
ne f In five places only, in the Bible, this word 
18 1 occurs, as a noun, implying an article, or 
h- l vegetable production ; ; to which any ulc, or 
le ; application, 18 aſſigned as ſuch. 

; Theſe places are in LEaodus, c. XXX. v. 2 3. 
; Canticles, C. IV. v. 14. T/aiah, C. XIIii. v. 24. 
ts Jeremiah, c. vi. v. 20. andEzettel, c. Xxvii. v. 19. 


If we examine the patilages here referred to, 
we ſhall find that MD has been doubttully in— 


: L | alis, Ixvili. v. 30. IP haſte. 2 Samuel, C. xx1.v. 16. 
- f Ezekiel, S. XXIX. v. 6. 3 
+. Iſaiah, c g., Kix V. 6, 7. and e. Kli. v. 3. 1 Kings; e. ix. v. 15. 
nd V. 2 5 Fob, C. xl. v. 21. Fretiel, c. xl. 
. | 
LVaial, c. xlvi. v. G. 
rain. 
A Exodus, C. xxv. v. 32. 


ter preted 


. A 
terpreted at beſt ; ; evidently erroneouſly in ſame 7 
inſtances; and in none is it poſſible that the 
; ſugar cane could be meant by it. 2 
In the preceding chapter in Exodus vr 1 
| find, — _ 2 
Der p n ß 
MR | Kaneh beſem, and 4inemon beſem. 


3 "of his 1s rendered in the Septuagint verſion, | 
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Cura, cu. Ko rah cuod ug. 
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The Latin verſions | in the Polyglott have it, 
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Cinnamomum odori erum, 7 calamus odori er ul. . 
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In our Engliſh Bible it is, * ſwe, et cinnamon 7 
and feveet calanius.” [1 
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In ſome of the Latin verſions the c. 7p 1 
30 rendered calamus bencolens, and calamus 470. 2 
maticus. 1 
Again, in the Canticles, both taneh and cin · * 
namon are mentioned, as diſtinct articles: I 7 

pap w e þ 

| Kabafss Xu KU o pas ” 40 


The Latin RAY have this, calamus ar- 
maticus et cinnamomum; and fiflula et cinnam® 
mum : MP is alſo rendered canna in one verſiol}& 
of the Polyglott, as it 15 by MonTAnus. Out? 
Engliſſ 


N N 


| 88 ( 129 ) 
Engliſh Bible has it „calamus and clnna 
- q „ e . 
In Iſaiah, this taneh appears to be highly 
Frateful to God, who is repreſented by him as 
„ 1 eing angry with the Iſraelites, for neglecting 
: eir burnt offerings and ſacrifices. 
3 mp b 0 mvp. TY 
| q In our r Engliſh Bible this paſſage i 1s.— 
1 Thou haſt bought me no ſee! Cane with 
1 es 
„ This is the 8 en "hb miſled ſo 
_ oy people ; from 4aneh being erroneouſly 
y E =dered ſweet cane. 
| Yeremiah repreſents God, as being angry 
| Sith the Iſraelites; and will not receive their 
2 offerings, and ſacrifices. Here alſo the 


| Faneh is mentioned by God, as an article of 
| the firſt conſideration. 


in „ TS more vv D 


3 x - 


L | The whole verſe is thus rendered in the 
f Englih Bible. 


KJ To what purpoſe cometh there to me in 
benle from Sheba ? and the ſweet calamus 

from a far country? Your burnt offerings are 

: \ of acceptable to me, nor your ſacrifices ſweet 
Into me.“ 
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The Septuagint has the part of the verſe 1 | 
1 quoted from the Hebrew, vapupe « 1 
Vu panpobey.. CINNAMON from a far country. In S 
the Latin verſions it 1s rendered calamus ſua. 1 
| veblens de terra longingua ; and cinnamomum dt ; 1 
terra longinqua ; - and calamus aromaticus as terre F 
long inqua. 5 5 
It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that, in the | 
Septuagint, Mp is converted into xwaepwps,þ | 
_ cinnamon; which word is not in the original! 
text; and the epithet Yb, tub, good, perfect [2 
beſt, 18 entirely omitted. = N 
Theſe are errors in the labours of thoſe great EN 
men, who firſt took the Hebrew Bible out op 
the hands of the Jews, and gave all that | 51 
known of it to poſterity. j 
But theſe errors have led Cs writers, who 5 
_ 1 no more of Mp than what they obtained j 
from this paſſage in the Bible, to ſuppoſe. i} 
was a ſynonyme for cinnamon. | 
In Ezekiel, we find the kaneh enumerated} 
by God, among the boaſted commodities d 
merchandize at Tyre, in ker moſt flouriſhing 3K 


ſtate of commerce. 


n Pv mp Tp 


60 Caſſia and calamus were in thy market. 


11 | 


2 


1 


In Exodus, kaueh is mentioned by Moss as 


one of the four ſpices in the Holy Anointing Oil; 


Lvnich, he ſays, God ordered him to make 1 in 8 


: q the following manner : 


„Take thou unto thee, principal 15e of 


pure myrrh 500 ſhekels; ſweet cinnamon and 
ſweet calamus, of each 250 ſhekels; caſſia 500 
| ſhekels; ; and of olive oil an hin. And thou 
halt make it an oil of Holy Ointment, to be 
made an ointment a after the art of 
E the apothecary *. 15 


With this Holy Amointing Oil, Mons e 


| e was directed by God to anoint the taber- 
f nacle, the ark of the teſtimony, the tables, the 
| veſſels, the candleſticks, the altar of incenſe, 
the altar of burnt- offering, and the laver and 
| his foot, that they might be ſacred ; he was 
alſo ordered to anoint AARON and his ſons, and 
| confecrate them, that they might miniſter in 
the prieſts office; and it was to be an Holy 
| Anointing Oil for the children of Iracl through- 
out their generations. 


Mosks, in this remarkable clupley, mentions 


| alſo the other compoſition, ſo venerated by the 
Iſraelites. This is the Holy Perfume; which, 
he lays, God directed him to make in the fol- 


1 MM an apothecary, or compounder of ſweet ointments. 
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coarſe, but wholeſome. By fumigation and pe. 
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lowing manner, for perfuming the — 


Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, ſtacte, and on). 
cha, and galbanum ; theſe ſweet ſpices, with 


pure frankincenſc, of each ſhall there be a ll. 
weight.“ L y 
And thou ſhalt make it a perfume, or con 
fection, after the art of the eee tem. K. 
pered together, pure and err 1 
This Perfume, like the Holy Oil, was not to} 
be uſed for profane purpoſes, nor even to bi 41 
| imitated. For, whoſoever ſhould attempt ti, 
make either, or put any of the oil on a ſtranger; 
or {ſmell to a perfume compounded 1 in a ſimilar 
manner, was, Mosss ſays, by God's decree, tal 
be « even cut off from his people.“ ] 
The ancient Jews delighted in ſpicey he - 
Moss made fumigation, and the uſe of aro} 
matic drugs, part of their religion. 


They uſed them even in their beds: — 


: ye W wn Na 


I have perfumed my bed with. an 
aloes, and cinnamon 8 


The ingredients they uſed were inder 


33 vii, v. 17, Englih Bible, 


| conſumptions. | 

rrbÞ In England the Chriſtians are much cleaner 
| than they uſed to be. They would now call 
E" man, — 


Jeed 
Pel. 5 ; 


4 ( 133 ) 

mes, they corrected the foul air in their ta- 
ny. fernacles, and other places where many dirty 
it geople were crowded together; by which 


means diſeaſes were orevented. 
This doctrine of fumigation, is one of the 
| n any excellent leſſons 1 in the Bible, which has 
| geen much neglected. 
It ſeems to have ariſen from perverſeneſs : 
* among Chriſtians, hatred to the Jews, and 
 Gifreſpe&t to Moszs, who knew all ſciences, 
and was an excellent phyſician, that they have 
profited ſo little by ſeveral wiſe practices, as 
The papiſtical 
Chriſtians, it ig true, burn frankincenſe in 
their churches; but it is chiefly near the altar, 


well as precepts, in the Bible. 


here the prieſt only 3 is benefited by it. 


| houſes and public places by water, heated air, 


5 


= Mialicrer, cat-throat dog; and ſpit upon bis gaberdine *;" 


* Shylock, 


4 925 x | 3 | i | | — 


The Chriſtians in England cleanſe their 


. and ventilation; and hence it is we have to 
lament, that often the beſt Chriſtians die of 
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1 if he were to adviſe their taking an hint fo! 
; | purifying their perſons, or places of devotion,” f 
14 after the manner of the Iſraelites. 3 
nn But I muſt finiſh my obſervations oof Gus 
kaneh. e 1 
What this dap was, 1 know not. te ooul 23 
8 not be the acorus, or calamus aromaticus ; that th 
5 { | was too plentiful to be ſo valued ; and grew if | ir 
Syria, Arabia, and the iſlands of the Gentiles “, 
and in all the ſwamps and marſhes in the addy 
jacent countries to the land of Iſrael; and} Y; 
was not brought PID e 1 from a fa : 
country.” Fa 
That the ktaneh was ſome fpicey produce «| ; 

a tree, concretion, bitumen, wood, bark, d d 
gum, is certain; and it is alſo certain that if w 
was not only aromatic, but precious, from th © 
epithets given to it, and from its uſes amo, 
the choſen people, and the eſtimation in which | 
it was laid to be holden by God. —_— 
The epithet ]] imports ſiceu, ſweet ſeen te 
not c et taſted; therefore the Jug ar cane is en 1 di 
tirely out of the queſtion. | 
The ſugar cane does not yield a fragras ö 
ſmell, naturally or burnt. Neither will it keep 
ſound, when ripe, after it is cut ; but will pes a 
riſh like the ſtalk of a cabbage: plant; and 
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, of "nat, and xexape;; and among the Roman 
at! 5 writers canna, arundo, and calamus but theſe 
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q ould not be preſerved from rotting in a pal. 


© from a far country *.“ 
How Mp ſhould have been rendered cala- 


Hows, ſo univerſally as it has been, I cannot con- 


ccive. 


as they ſhould have been. 


| | We find among the Greek writers xava, 


names are uſed indiſcriminately for a cane, or 
14 reed. 


This has been the cauſe frequently of miſ- 


FE | underſtanding theſe writers; where the con- 
1 f text has been inadequate to ſettle a preciſe and 


{terminate meaning. 


The Y⁰,aab fg. in later times, of NicuoLas 
1 | be, which his tranſlators have rendered 


+ N either did cinnamon come © from a far 1 That was 


| | the produce of Arabia, © Habet India, quæ Auſtralis eſt, cinna- 


momum ficut Arabia,” STRABO, lib. XV. 


L | About 227 years before the Chriſtian Era. 


The authors of the Septuagint tranſlation of 
e Bible muſt have underſtood, from the 
ime and countries in which they lived *, the 
Plebrew language better than any people at 
this day. But here they have miſguided their 
ne followers; and, indeed, this is not the 
only inſtance where they were not lo correct 
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ſugar, Wn, | | e 1 q 4 


veral ſignifications; but none whatever that 2 a. 
has any relation to ſugar. | 1 
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dulcis catamus : epurgatus, is the oc of the | A 


| caſſia fiſtula X. 2 55 n 


It has been ſaid, by ſome writers, that the 
word vu in the Bible has an alluſion to| 


This word, like #aneh, according to the q: 
conſtruction of the Hebrew language, has fe- | 7 « 


As a verb, 12U 'ſhakar, or ſhacar, imports to | E 


| drink to excels, to be drunk ; 3 40 hire for wages. | ; B 
| | . 


As a noun, it forms various derivatives 
but is chiefly uſed for fome exhilarating, | 


ſtrong, and intoxicating liquor. Our Engliſh | fe 
Bible every where denominates it, © ſtrong | 
drink.” 


The Septuagint renders it nope, vie}; -F 
the Latin verſions ſechar, ficera, -\ f 

Moses ſays, Gop ordered him to pro-“ 
claim to the children of Iſrael, that when! 


— PO 8 


either man or woman ſhall ſeparate themſelves| | | 


0 


to a vow, a vow of a Nazarite,«he ſhall ſepa- T 
rate himſelf from wine, and NI3v ec ar firong ! 
drink; and ſhall drink no vinegar of wine, orÞ | 
vinegar of V e / fro PERL neither | 


* De Antidot. Sect. 1. c. 449. anno 12 280. 


t Numbers, C. vi. v. 3. Iſaiah, g. XXIX. v. 9 
ü Numbers, F. in. Ys 7. * ms en 
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1 
Tout he drink any liquor of grapes, nor ub 
moiſt grapes, or dried . © 


The inſpired prophet JEREMIAH ſays, Gop 
gave him“ the cup of his fury;“ and that he 
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» made all nations drink of it, to whom the 


'Y LORD had ſent him ;” and he faid unto them, 


and ſpue, and fall f.“ 


Theſe paſſages are here given, the original 
| I ncbrew words excepted, from the Engliſh 
[3 Bible ; which, though not an elegant, 18 a 
13 faithful tranſlation of the Hebrew. 


What ſottiſh liquor D ear was, no per- 
3 ſon knows. It was probably made from grain. 


2 fermentation, 


The ſugar cane, though indigenous to lati- 


much rain, or WRT, as well as ſun, is neceſ- 
ſeary to its maturity. 


VNiauunbert, c. vi. v. 3. 
1 Jnenial, o. XXV. v. 27. 
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* drink ye, and be Mog) (veſhibru) WY 


s The moſt wild and barbarous nations have 
ever had the art of making intoxicating li- 
| © quors to get dr unk with, by ſome procels of 


[2 tudes within, and near the torrid zone, arrives 
at excellence only in the hotteſt climates. But 


W When we conſider that the ſaccharine prin- 
ciple is the ſoul of vegetable creation, and 
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Melaſſes, or FERC, * 
Scum, and dirt, . « « + + + © 
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fre 1 ſparin gly it is diffuſed through the f 2 
general productions of the earth; and how ®* 
little is collected from the wide range of flow. 1 
ers, by the conſummate {kill of the laborious | ? 

bee; or from roots, trees, fruit, and grain, B) 

the chemic art; we cannot but. admire the 

partiality of Nature to the luſcious Cans, her 
favourite offspring, the ſublimeſt effort of 
heat and light, | 

The proportion of ſugar to the cane juice 

depends on the quality of the canex. We con- 
ſider a pound of ſugar from a gallon of cane 

Juice, as good yielding; and that an acre of | * 
land, giving three hogſheads of ſugar, of 14 

cwt. each, as ample Produce. But for this | 

quantity the foil muſt be good, and the canes | | 
of the firſt year's cutting, and in perfection. 


In the procels of refining muſcovado ſugar, 


a ton weight, of good quality, gives the fol- 


lowing products _ 
Ct. hs Ib. 


Piece ditto, * * n . » 5 . 4 


Scale, or baſtard dito. 


mm ww O 0 
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* See p. 61. 
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That ſugar 1 is nutritious in the moſt eminent 


Wo has been long known. It is the baſis 


of all vegetable nutrition. 


Every root and earthly production is nutri- 


1 tious, in proportion to the ſaccharine principle 


1 


3 ee EO RITEINY 


81 2 
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- Fg 
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N 
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lat | | | £ 
l Rn i 


lit contains. Nothing nouriſhes that is entirely 
i free from this ſaccharine principle; otherwiſe, 


3 turnips would be as little nutritive as cucum- 
bers, being, like them, the ſugar excepted, 


ſcarcely any thing but water. 

Milk is rutritious on the ſame n and 
that milk is moſt nutritious which moſt abounds 
with ſaccharine ſweetneſs ; and when milk is 
defective in this quality, from bad paſturage | 
and other cauſes, our vegetable ſugar ſhould 


: be added to it, to remedy {uch defect, 


les 


In all caſes ſugar helps the aſſimilation of 


| milk in the ſtomach ; ; and not only prevents 
its curdling, and diſordering that organ, but 


corrects the tendency which milk has to in- 


| 1 the breath, by adhering to the teeth and 


Zums, and rendering them foul and offenſive. 
As milk has this property, and is much 

| uſed j in ſchools, and conſtitutes great part of 
the ſuſtenance of moſt young people, a tooth- 
bruſh and water ſhould always be employed ; 
or at leaſt the mouth ſhould be well rinced 
with water, after a meal made of mil. 
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({ 1497 )} 
No modern phyſicians have noticed this ; 
but the ancients were well acquainted with the 


injurious effects of milk, on the teeth and 
ums “. 


In regard to ſugar being prejudicial to the 


teeth, this has long been known as a prudent 


old woman's bug-bear, to frighten children ; 


that they might not follow their natural in- 
clination, by ſeizing opportunities, when they 


are not watched, of Oy” all the 99 


they can ſind. 
This ſtory has had a good effect among the 
common people in Scotland. They are im- 
: preſſed with a notion that /weerres hurt the 
teeth ; therefore they live contented without 


an article, not always within the compaſs of 


their finances. 


SLARE, and many others, uſed ſugar as a 


principal ingredient in tooth powders. It is | 
a component part of many paſtes, and other 


* P. Z£6cIngT®, lib. I. c. 86. Lac gingivas & dentes lædit. 


Quare poſt ipſum acce ptum, primum aqua e deinde vino ad- 
ſtringente, os colluere oportet. 


OniBAsII & GarENO Medicin. Collect. lib. II. e. 59. —Mirum 


in modum uſus lactis frequens dentes & gingivas ledit, nam 


gingivas flaccidas, dentes putrefactioni & erofioni obnoxios facit: 


ergo ſumpto lacte, os vino diluto colluendum eſt ; erit etiam ac- 


commodatins fi mel eien adjicias, 
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® qcntrifices ; ; and what the French call opiates, 
for the preſervation of the teeth and gums. _ 
When milk is not the ſole diet of children 
at their mother's breaſt, ſugar, in various mix- 


tures and vehicles, makes the chief portion, 
> efſentially, of their ſupport. 


Sugar aftords great nouriſhment, without 


oppreſſing their tender powers of digeſtion. 
The nutritive principle of their natural food 


is thus happily imitated. 
Sugar does not create worms in children, 
as has been often ſaid: ON the contrary, 1t 


deſtroys worms. Some writers have mentioned 


this * ; but my authority is my own obſerva- 
tion. Sw 


In the w eſt I ndies, the negro children, fi om 


crude vegetable diet, are nc alflicted with 


worms. "Ia crop-time, when the canes are 
ripe, theſe children are always ſucking them. 
Give a negro infant a piece of ſugar cane. to 
ſuck, and the impoveriſhed milk of his mother 


is taſteleſs to him. This ſalubrious luxury 


ſoon changes his appearance. Worms are 
diſcharged ; his enlarged belly and joints di- 
miniſh ; his A limbs increaſe; and, if 
canes were always ripe, he would never be 


E diſeaſed. 


Ae. Med, Leib. anno 1700, 
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T have often en at; ſeabby, waſted ne. 3 
groes, crawl from the hot-houſes, apparent | 
half dead, in crop-time; and by ſucking canees 
all day long, they have ſoon become ſtrong, | 9 
fat, and ay 

The reſtorative power of ſugar, in waſted 1 
= and decayed habits, 1s recorded by N 3 
= phyſicians, in different parts of the world.! 
[4 have known many people, far advanced in | Jbl 
li 1 pulmonary conſumption, recovered by the | 1. 
i Juice of the ſugar cane. VVV * 
Foxraxus, VALERIOLA, and FonkEsrus, P. 
aalſert that they had patients cured of conſump | 

tions of the lungs by a continued uſe of the | * b] 

conſerve of roſes ; and Revemvs knew an apo- | | 

_ thecary who cured himſelf of a confirmed con- 
ſumption by almoſt living on the conſerve of | * 
roſes. Foreign journals are full of hiſtories 1 
confumptions cured by this medicine. 2 
There are inſtances where people have | 7 
ſcarcely taken any other nutriment than con- 
ſerve of roſes. Some have eaten a pound, and | 
a pound and a half, of this conſerve every | | 

day :—three fourths of this conſerve are ſugar. F 1 

The virtues of ſugar are not confined to its 
nutritive and balſamic qualities. It reſiſts pu- 

trefaction, and preſerves all ſubſtances, — fleſi, 
fruits, and vegetables, from corruption. 
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It has a great ſolvent power ; and helps the 


"Folution of fat, oily, and incongruous foods 


ty C d 
15 and mixtures. It promotes their maceration 
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and digeſtion in the ſtomach ; and qualifies 
the effects of digeſtion, to the n of the 
1 acteals *. 


For this reaſon, ſugar 1 is much uſed in foreign. 
cookery, and ſo macht introduced at the ta- 
les of the luxurious in France, and alſo in 


nah, Portugal, Spain, —and indeed in every 
1 country, excepting England, in confections, 
2 PIO ſweetmeats, and liqueurs . 


Sugar, in the form of ſyrup, is an admira- 


2 ble vehicle, to comminute and convey to the 


| } * © Nous penſons qu'il doune aux alimens une faveur qui diſpeſe 
z : Veffomac d une cuftion plus perfaite, qui augmentant la force du 
I | : levain ſtomacal, excite une fermentation plus complete des alimens dans 
: (eſlomac & dans les inteftines, qu il contribue par conſeguent 
N 4 4 entretenir dans le cbyle, dans le ſans, O toutes les humeurs, les 
© qualites neceſſaires pour accomplir & maintenir 0 r Ce gut de- 

. peud toujours de la premiere digeſtion, dont le derangement e le principe 
Le tous ceux qui errivent dans le corps ſumain. Pourre DESPORTES, 


| 3 vol. III. p. 375. 


& Acria lenit, acida obtundit, alla mitiora anſlera 2 ſuaviora ade, 


f x fatuis & infipidis gratum ſaporen tribuit; atque ut uno verb; concludam, 
| 2 omnium ſaporum domitor videri poteſt; nibilque abſque ſaccharo fere wveatrt 
5 3 gratum, panificio operi additur, viuis miſcetur, aqua enim faccharo ſua- 
dior, ſalubriorque redditur.” NOx NII, de Re Cibaria, lib. I. c. 47. 
5.152. 


+ * $7 perquam, parc ultima menas devoretur, concofionem juvat, fas 
* lictatem tollt” ALEX. PeTROS1Us, De Victu Romanorum, p. 328. 


internal 


( 144 ) 
internal abſorbing veſſels, any alterative, mi- 
neral, or vegetable medicine. 

By its miſemble property, it diffuſes e 

any preparation it may hold in ſolution, or 

. union, on the ſurface of the ſtomach and in- 

a teſtines; and ſubjects it to the capacity of the 
if 
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orifices of the ſmalleſt veſſels. CN 5 
5 Sugar alone has many medicinal virtues; [3 
- and made into a common ſyrup with water, n 
and diſguiſed, and perhaps ſomewhat improved 1 
23 vegetable additions, has performed many te 
cures in diſeaſes, from impoveriſhed blood, Þ ſc 
rickets, and ſcrophula, that have baffled the n 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians; and empiricks have 
accordingly availed themſelves of what they =P 
term ptiſans, and medicated ſyrups. tl 
e balſamic and fattening properties of ſu- a 
gar are prominently viſhle-in all parts of the Þ 1; 
world where it is made ; and not confined to a 
the human race. a 
The celebrated hiſtorian Mr. BryAN Ep- W 1 
-waRDs was too accurate in his reſearches, to Þ a 
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ſuffer a fact, fo intereſting. as this, to eſcape 
his obſervation, 


In his Hiſtory of the Weſt Ade he 1 . 
drawn a faithful repreſentation of a plantation, 1 
in the ſeaſon of making ſugar . Z 
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* January, February, March, and April. T 
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Cy) * 
| He ſays, — © ſo palatable, ſalutary, and 
7 7 Turing 3 is the juice of the cane, that every 
Individual of the animal creation, drinking 


in- uſe. The meagre and ſickly among the ne- 


hc . exhibit a ſurpriſing alteration in a few 

weeks, after the mill is ſet in action. The la- 
834 bouring horſes, oxen, and mules, though al- 
er, 4 moſt conſtantly at work during this ſeaſon, 
cd yet being indulged with plenty of the green 
ny tops of this noble plant, and ſome of the 


d, | ſcummings from the boiling houſe, improve 
he Þ more than at any other period of the year *.“ 


ve It muſt be obſerved, that muſcovado, or 
cv Þ what is called moiſt ſugar, is laxative ; and 

that, in uſing the juice of the cane, either 
u- Þ as a luxury or a medicine, this alſo is of a 


he Þ laxative nature, particularly with people un- 


to Þ accuſtomed to it; and ſometimes it operates as 


an active purgative, and diſorders the bowels. 


b. | This happens frequently to Europeans, who 
to arrive in the ſugar countries juſt at crop-time, 


pe and, allured by its grateful novelty, take it to 
exceſs. 


4s It has been already remarked, that when 
n, vegetable ſugar was firſt known, it was uſed 


* Vol. Il. p. 221, ad edit. 
— only 


freely of it, derives health and vigour from its 
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CY ? 
only in medicine ; that it was then prefer 
to honey, and in proceſs of time almoſt en 
tirely ſupplanted honey ; the ſweet, which Wo 
by been in uſe among mankind, coeval with na Jo! 
| [ tural hiſtory, _ 4 | rc 

The ſuperiority of ſugar would ſoon be dif : { 


covered by obſerving phyſicians, as being en 1 
; empt from the uncertain, and ſometimes dan“ 
= gerous eftec&ts of honey. es 
= There are many people whom a tea-ſpoon ip: 
5 ful of honey will diforder. In ſome habits} th. 
even that quantity will cauſe violent pains in 4 
Yd: the ſtomach and bowels ; and will act as a pe 
emetic, or cathartic, or as both. In others, | ne 
honey will cauſe eryſipelas, nettle raſh, itch ur 
ing, and a general ſwelling in the body and“ 
limbs, and occaſion ſuch deleterious effects!“ 
as are produced by ſome vegetable fung,, 
| ſome kinds of fiſhes, muſcles, and poiſonou g 
plants. | 1 
Medical men who have travelled, or read e 
or have had much experience, know what ex: 1 
traordinary effects reſult from theſe cauſes.. 
A melancholy inſtance among many I have FA 
ſeen, of the miſchievous effects of muſcles, lateh in 
occurred, in the neighbourhood of Chelſea? 
Hoſpital ; where a boy of ſeven years old watt 
deſtroyed by eating them; and his fatheÞ* 
EN | WS. eſcaped # 
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| ( 147 * 
ccaped the ſame fate, with great difficulty, 


en After vomiting of blood, and convulſions. 
half The cauſe of what is conſidered as the poi- 


bon of muſcles, is generally ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from ſome malignant quality inherent in the 
{$i itſelf ; cecording. to the place where it is 
a 1 ound, and bend ſeaſons. Some ſuppoſe 
the poiſon conſiſts in a kind of ella marina, a 
N ea inſect, frequently found in muſcles; whoſe 
on. 4 pawn is very corroſive, and when applied to 
bits] the ſkin excoriates it. 
su But the real cauſe is, in the digeſtible pro- 
auf perty of a part of the muſcle, which ſhould 
lers j ever be eaten; and without which, muſcles 
tch. ] fare innocent and nutritive. | 
and This noxious part of muſcles 1 is the hard 
c . threads, or wiry filaments, by which they faſten 
| themſelves to one another; to the bottom of 
10u| | hips ; and to rocks, and ſtones ; and, as if 
| anchored by the ſtrongeſt cable, no waves nor 
current can break their hold. 
1 Theſe filaments iſſue from an hard cartila- 
ginous ſubſtance, at the root of what is com- 
dane monly called the tongue of the muſcle, in the 
teh middle of its body. 15 
That honey ſhould tiene adoce the 
wa il effects J have mentioned cannot create ſur- 
prize; if we reflect that the bee diſtils from 
bf L 2 every 
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(18 ) 
every flower, 1n the great unweeded garden «ff 
Nature ; and that the quality of his manufac} 
ture depends on the quality of his materials. 3 p | 
Hence it is that honey in different countrie { of 
differs ſo much in flavour, and i 1 
wholeſomeneſs. 3 F 
The honey of ſome countries is poiſonous tif gif 
| every one who makes uſe of it. Poux lol | 2 
three regiments in Pontus, poiſoned by honey Ne 
and Privy ſays, there is a diſtrict in tha 
country, which yields honey that makes peopk =. 
mad who cat it. | 
But the peculiar antipathy to + tbo, © tle . 
occaſion of theſe remarks, may be excited by 0 e 
the eſſential property of ſome particular vegeÞ br 
table in that multifarious compound; or. 4 
moſt probably, th the nature of the. commpount 4 
. ; ; 
Incredible as the fact may appear, I Know br 
perſon who cannot touch honey with her fin ty 
ger, without immediate nervous affections, ani pa 
cold ſweats; and, what is ſtill more extraordiÞ 
nary, the handling, and ſmelling bee's warf al. 
! 4s accompanied with ſenſations of the ſam] fo 
1 tendency. Her ſon, a ſtrong, healthy young g. 
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Qui mel, in Heraclea Ponti naſcens, ederunt, aut biberunt, iis cala 1 
c4ccidunt uæ ab aconito ſumpio ingruunt. P. Korx xx Tx, lib, V. c. 5 £ 
man, F 1 


n ft L In, labours under + bert a ſimilar diſpoſi- 
fac ö Jon. 
3.711 bare FAR thought that many children are, 
re. i ba, from inattention ; or, more properly 
J np Peking. from not knowing the peculiari- 
ties, by which temperaments n 5 

IS ul. biker. N 
100 The bieden antipathies of children are 
Wy 5 ever looked for; and never diſcovered. 55 
thaß How many infants linger in a painful r man- 
N per, and periſh by convulſions, where no cauſe 
” I Fad or ſuſpeted! _ 

the Sudden illneſs not to he defined 3 ab 
d . den death, without any previous indiſpoſition, 


ege or traceable veſtiges on diſſection after death, 


Or. 1 are ſubjects on which little has been ſaid, 
und * nothing done. 

Averſion from things obnoxious to a e - 
W ip \brganization, and repugnance to receive what- 
fir ever diſturbs the functions connected by ſym- 
and? pathy, are obſervable in all animals, 
rd But this ſpontaneous reſiſtence of nature, is 
vas always overpowered in children ; and is con- 
founded with that indiſcriminate deſire or diſ- 
guſt, which perhaps would often fatally miſ- 
| f Puide them. 
In advanced age, aenigiathien demonſtrate 
hemſelves; and frequently in the moſt irreſiſ- 
ele and diſtreſſing manner. 
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"Rhubarb, among ſeveral articles which t 
might be mentioned, violently diſorders ſome t 
people, of all characters of habit, and periods 
of life. And yet this drug is forced down the e 
throat of 1 infant, the moment it comes c 
into the world. 49 7 0 
Oil acts as a poiſon to ſome people: ; but, n 
as it does not poifon every body, it is adminiſ- Þ* a 
tered to infants, without ſuſpicion. _ b 
Even manna ſometimes acts as a poiſon. h 
my motives here are not to enumerate the 
dangerous conſequences, and ſolitary inſtances WC 
of fingular antipathy : otherwiſe, charges p 
might be brought againſt every article, con- 
ſtituting our daily food. I 
Bacon ſays, © all life hath a tympatky with W 7 
falt*. ” This is true, and the ſame may be Ft 
| ſaid of ſugar. I have one inſtance of antipa- E 
3 thy on record however, againſt ſalt T; I know Þ fe 
of none againſt ſugar. But doubtleſs there are Þ | 
inſtances, where individuals diſlike ſugar: but E 0 
I never knew an ſtance of fog ar Ailagreeing * 
with any perſon. | d 
This ſubject leads to an extenſive field, it 
which has ſcarcely been entered, except by | c 
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* Hiſt, Nat. cent. 10. art. 982. WY 5 3 0 
+ BARTHOLOM. a MaRANTA. Method, Cogn, Simpl. Med, Kb. 3. 3 
cap. 13. | | : „ 
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| ; | thoſe who have had no deſire to apply the cul- 
ture of it to good and rational purpoſes. 


I ſhould proceed further; but I have ſaid 


enough: as my object here, is chiefly to re- 


commend attention to ſuch as have the care 
of the diet, and regimen of children; that they 
may keep a jealous eye on the operations of 
any article of food, or medicine, which has 
been known to produce injurious effects in 
habits, under the influence of Idiocracy. 

Aged people, who have no teeth, and whoſe 


digeſtive faculties are impaired, and as inca- 
pable as thoſe of infants, m may like infants live 
on ſugar. 


could produce many inſtances where aged 


E people have been ſupported many years, by 
© ſcarcely any thing but ſugar. 


Taken in tea, milk, and beer, it has been 


found not only ſufficient to ſuſtain nature, but 
has cauſed lean people to grow fat, and has 
© increaſed the vigour of their bodies. The late 
| king of Sardinia ate a great quantity of ſugar 
daily. He ate it by itſelf ; without diſſolving 
it, or mixing it with any thing. It was his 
| chief food. "After his death, his body was 
opened, and all his viſcera were perfectly 
| ſound. 1 ) 
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( 152 ) 
The great duke of Beaufort, 


in a perſon of twenty : with his teeth white, 


gnd firm. He had for forty years before his | * 
death uſed a pound of fugar daily, in hi a. 


wine, chocolate, and ſweet-meats. 


at which time his hair changed ſomewhat dark; 


his old teeth came out, puſhed away by young 3 
ones; which continued ſo to do until he had! 
a new ſet of teeth complete. He lived ealy, þ | 
and free from pain, or ſickneſs, until his hun-. 
dredth year, when he died. He uſed ſugar to 
aà great degree in all his food, vegetable, and 


mel + 
meats. 


and delighted in all want off iweect- 


SLARt ſays, 1 Ce the practice of his 
_ grandfather ; and uſed ſugar in every thing he 1 
and in the ſixty ſeventh yeat! 


ate and drank: 


of his age, all his teeth were ſound, and firm, 
and in their full number. | 
1 know a perſon at this time, about eight) H 
years old, who has lived for ſeveral years al- 
moſt on ſugar : and } is as i Healthy and ſtrong, Þ 

and 


as he wa? 
called, who died about an hundred years apy ; b 
at the age of ſeventy, was opened; his viſcera + 
were found in the ſame manner; as perfect as 


SLARE ſays, his grandfather Mr. eee : f 
ſtrong and chearful in his eighty- ſecond year; 
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( 153 
Wand as youthful in appearance, as moſt 8 
Tat fifty. 
| The cauſe of this fondneſs for ſugar was an 
accident that happened nearly twenty years 
ago, which prevented the perſon for a conſi- 
derable time, ſwallow ing any thing but fluids, 
in which a portion of ſugar was diſſolved. 


Ihe diet now conſiſts of ſugar, and the ſim- 
„as ple vehicles in which it is taken; theſe are 
tea, milk, gruel, barley water, roaſted, and 


| i beide d ap p les a n d b eer, generally for ſup- 


per. ; A. 8 „„ 
Animal food is not neceſſary for the pleaſu- 


„ rable exiſtence, and bodily health of man “*; 
for mental pleaſure and health, perhaps, quite 
| thecon trar y. 


In the time of PyTHAGORAS +, ſugar was 


5 : unknown; even to this great traveller. Other- 
wiſe his philoſophy would have had more con- 


* verts. His diet was impracticable in moſt 
* countries, from bulk, carriage, and ſeaſon. 
ear Þ There is more nouriſhment in a pound of 
m, 


ſugar, than i in a load of pulſe, or 9 


* Prodi ga divitios alimentaque mitia tellus 
Sugger it ; atque epulas fine cœde ot ſanguine preebet. 
| Oviv. Met. L. AF. v. Br, 82. 
1 500 years ; before the Chriſtian ra. 
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If the pure, the divine Pyrn AGORAS, under. 2 
going the changes he ſuggeſted *, be now in! 
this our planet, and conſcious of his former ; f 
being, how muſt his holy ſpirit be depreſſed ]“ 


at the diſappointment of the flattering hope E | 


he once had formed; that mankind would riſe! 1 


on his foundation, to the heights of truth; 


by living according to the ſimplicity of nature, If 
and the dictates of reaſon ; that their brutal! 
hunt after the lives of God's creatures, and! 
making a ſcience of butchery, would ſtop; Þ* 
and that the earth would ceaſe to repreſent a4 
grazing ground, for ſlaughter ; and its bloody [1 


mhabitants 2 maſs of canibals ! 4 


- Two centuries have BS, , fince it can? 
be properly faid, that ſugar has become an 


ingredient 1 in the popular diet of Europe. 


Iubhere is now ſcarcely any perſon who. does“ 
not mix, more or lets of It, 1n his daily food : 
excepting the Poor, remote inhabitants of the E 
interior, and northern parts of Europe ; . whote | 


cold, watery diet, moſt requires it. 


The increaſed conſumption | of ſugar, and Þ 
| the increaſing demand for it, exceeds all com- 
pariſon with any other article, 


uſed as an 


* Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora iranſit, 
Inque feras nalen; nes tenipore deperit ullo, 


Ovip Met. L. XV v. 167, 3 
aux: 


* 


i : 1 


; 75 * 5 


5 


des 

d; 1 
the 
ole | 


ney | ; 


Sh, tus 


C is 


N auxiliary, in food: for, ſuch is the influence of 


agar, that once touching the nerves of taſte, 
no ) perſon. was ever known to have the power 
J relinquiſhing the deſire for it. 

When ſugar was firſt ere h ed into Eng- 
| 1d, it 1s difficult to aſcertain ; and though it 
was in uſe in 1466, yet, until it was brought 
from the Braſils, about 1580, to Portugal, 
and imported from thence, it was chiefly « con- 
fined to feaſts, and to medicine. 

The quantity conſumed in England has as 


| ways kept increaſing ; though the whole con- 
7 ſumption for nearly a century, ſubſequent to 
this period, was inconſiderable. 


 Cyavcex, in his Troilus and Creſfida, writ- 


ten in 1380, mentions, allegorically, the ſweet⸗ 
nels of ſugar *. 


Ihe eee of ſugar into England in in 


10 amounted to 481,425 hundred weight; 
or 48,142 hogtheads, at ten hundred * 
cach. The price then was thirty-two ſhillings 
Z the hundred weight. 


The importation into England ad Scotland 
on an average, for 1787, 1788, 1789, and 1790, 


j ? 


© amounted anually to 1,952,262 hundred 
bete 1 5 


* cSo let your dunger /ucrid ben alite.“ 
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The annual exportation during this period | 
was, on an average, 296, 996 hundred weight; 
which leaves the annual conſumption in Eng-. 

land and Scotland 1,655,266 hundred weight; 
or 118,233 hogſheads, of fourteen hundred 'I 
weight each ®, | 
Thus we find 18 5.389, 792 pounds of ſugar 1 
are annually conſumed in England and Scot- | 
land. 
But the proportion conſumed | in Scotland s 
not exceeding 12,000 hogſheads, or 4 
18,816,448 pounds. The conſumption then in! 


England only, is 166,573,344 pounds. 


Now taking the population of England at! 
8, ooo, ooo, the propor tion of ſugar to each in 


if each individual had his ſhare, 1 


would be about twenty pounds per annum. 


Theſe calculations are made, reducing the tl 
whole to raw, or muſcavada ſugar. Z 
Ihe conſumption in Ireland is not in the] 
calculation. Ireland conſumes 20,000 hogh I 


heads per annum. 


Sugar is not an article of fanggling ; ; and! 
there were no prize ſugars at the above pe- 
riod. 


* From 1772 to 1775 the average conſumption was s 214.61 | 
Hhogſheads oak annum, 
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Before! 


5 


xy 


* 


2 


t; 4 Domingue, that beautiful iſland yielded, for the 
eneft of mankind, 290,000 hogſheads of 
oer. 
The importation , into all Europe, 
from every part of the world, was about $09,000 
] Jhogſheads. = 
The Eaſt Indies have not given us a quan- 
tity exceeding 5,000 hogſheads per annum. The 
{Eaſt Indies cannot, I believe, ſpare much more 
for the Engliſh market, without further ex- 
| : penſive arrangements. 


*. 5 Fa AP r 8 
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FV 1 


The negroes employed in the Weſt Indies, in cultivatiug the 
cane, and manufacturing ſugar, do not much exceed this number. 
Altogether there are, in the Engliſh colonies about 461,684 


Co 


Bifote the Furies lighted their torches i in St. 


If Jamaica, and theotherEngliſh ſugariſlands, 


were to ſhare the fate of St. Domingue, by the 
x horrors of war, a diſtreſs would ariſe, not only 
in England, but in Europe, not confined to the 
preſent generation, but that would deſcend to 
the child unborn. Of ſuch importance has 


the agriculture of half a million of Africans *, 


: become to Europeans. 
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blacks; and in the French colonies about 489,265. In Jamaica, 
; in the year 1698, there were 40,000 blacks, and 7,365 whites, In 

741 100,000 blacks, and 10,000 whites, In 1787, 255,780 : 
A blacks, and 23,000 whites, The population in that land, at this 


3 time, is about the ſame. 
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ſfurvey of the diet of Europe, before ſugar was 5 

known. If it were poſſible that people could 
retrograde into the habits of that time, they! 
would want ſome of the means then i in uſe for 1 


their ſupport. „%%% $05 FARES > Is ö t 


have no ſalutary ſubſtitute. 
attribute to the uſe of ſugar the extinction of 4 | 


but it has certainly contributed to ſuppreſs the 4 
native malady of England tlie Seurup. ar 


- ſcurvy, perhaps the parent. of ſcrophula and a 
| conſumption, diſpoſes the ly ſtem to the ravages pe 
of fevers; and hence the great mortality; in for- 

mer times; when peſtitential fevers and plage, 
invaded the Fan, ee infected by the 
| mx. TED 52 


ſugar now is, muſt have conſiderable influence Þ% 


The lofs of ſugar cannot be eſtimated, by : | 


From the loſs of ſacar, many articles: and i. 


vegetable mixtures, which now conſtitute the 0 


moſt agrecable and moſt wholeſome parts of r. 


the 04, particularly of youth and delicate] 


people, would be uſeleſs; and for which we bY 2 


There are ſome ſaccharite cothaſialls who Ef 


the plague in Europe 3 is not the caſe— 


That ſtate of the habit which we denominate th 


An article in conſtant uſe, to 8 extent F 


in diſpoſing the body to receive or reſiſt di- N 
eaſe, Becauſe the blood, and the growth, of 1 
changes, and ſupport of the frame, depend onÞ 


= 


15 


T 239 ) 


the aliment received into the ſtomach 3 and 
BY the general ſtate of the ſyſtem, excluſive of 
climate and particular organization, muſt be 
affected accordingly. 

The formation of the body, and more of 
the inclination of the mind than is generally 
Li imagined, depend on the nature and quality 
of our food. This I had occaſion formerly to 
remark “. 


Without reſorting to the metamorphoſis of 


Nobuc hadue xxer, Mon TESQUIEU was ſo perſua- 
ded of this doctrine, that he aſſerts, in many 
animals, excepting their mere bones, their 
mental as well as their corporal . 18 
decided by it. 7 
This 1s indeed ſo ſtrongly diſtingWiſhable 
among the lower claſſes, in ſome countries, 
that one would almoſt conclude, a man is but 
| a walking vegetable—or an hieroglyphic—im- 
porting the food, of which he is compounded. 
Europe is in a much better ſtate of bodily 

; health than it was formerly. It has alſo under- 
gone great changes in its mental condition; as 
all Europe feels. There is ſtill ſome room for 
improvement in both. But the latter is a 


devious road from my object, which 1 muſt | 
leave to divines and politicians; and confine | 


* Treatiſe on Corrs, page 1. 
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myſelf to a path, with which 1 hope I am bet. 4 
ter acquainted-WaRwICE Lane. =} 


ravaging and depopulating whole countries ;— 4 
and, I conceive, what our anceſtors reprobated, ar 

and dreaded the importation of ſo much, un. 
der the appellation of luxuries, has had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in this alteration. 


Beere! has greatly e we in its ee of 


chemiſtry, made no part of the repaſt. 


nature, and art, with prudence. If they hav: p 


to the human race, there are too many whſſja 
have by their exceſſes acquired others, whic 
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There are no diſtempers now in _— p 


Since European countries have had inter. 9 


courſe with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and pe 
free and enlarged traffic with each other, and] to 


commerce has ſupplied the deficiences of one u 


The popular diet before was crude, coarſe, Þthis 


; and unwholeſome, A roy al Engliſhdinner of theſÞarti 
twelfth century would be deſpiſed by a modern hot 


tradeſman. Spices, wine, ſugar, and culinan | 


But people have not uſed theſe bounties offi 


now no dread of ſome of the heavy calamitio|Þ&:! 
which then made their malignant viſitation: 


embitter the chromcal hours of — l 
- | 
T wþ 


(-: 166; ) 
This reflex ion does not extend to labouring 
be they are ſtrangers to more of foreign 
oductions than what barely qualify their 
bod for health; and though ſhort-lived, they 
| arc providentially lecured aint the miſeries 
r ill- uled opulence, the derangements of glut- 
f "W and repletion : the Prigezpars diſeaſes in 
ett . 
Difeaſes in general would be uniform, and 
never undergo much alteration, were people 
feed only on the produce of their own foil. 
IT his appears in the diſeaſes of cattle ; and alſo 
ner, Fj thoſe of Indians; and people living in a ſtate 
1. f nature, without foreign communication: and 
ire, this likewiſe appears, in a great degree, among 
 theſÞ artificers and emen, and ſuch : as can- 
lern! [mot deviate in habit. 
narf In commercial countries, where articles of 
[reign growth, and diſſimilar climates enter 
5 olf to dietetic uſe, with the generality of a peo- 
have ple, it is impoſſible that the type of their diſ- 
uitie Ales ſhould remain ſtationary; or that ſome 
tionell not appear, and others diſappear, from 
wh Wy conſiderable change, or ſubverſion of cuſ- 
hid bm. 
ming Within my memory the inflammatory ten · | 
cy of diſcaſes in Europe, has gradually di- 
piniſhed, There are not ſo many pleureſies 
. M among 
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improved, —it has changed: becauſe diſeaſe . 
| change. It i 18 to be membered. that Hiro y 


ſhould not now be much benclited 1 in our Pra: 
1985 by their labours. 
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land. This is a new ſtar in the Æſcula pia 
ſyſtem. It was firſt obſerved from the Pro 
vinces. It is ſo luminous there, that the great): t 
| heeled hind feet of Pegaſus are viſible to the 


lation, which have puzzled aſtronomers, as to 
the ſex of Pegaſus ; and which HI ARCH» 
Tycho, Heverivs, FLamsTEAD, and Hrs 
' CHEL., could never diſcover. The reaſon nov 
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among the reapers in harveſt, as there wen 1 


Every phy ſician knows, that the practice # 
employed. in fevers in the laſt century, is now y t 
obſolcte; and that the practice of the prece d 
ding century is ſtill more ſo. I ſpeak alſo of di- 


85755 in general. Accurate phyſicians know, t 
| that fevers are continually diſappointing Mead 1. 


The ſcience of medicine therefore has not ;, 


CRATES, CELSUs, and GALEN, knew all tha 
ras poſſible to be known in their time; ye 2 


a 
we cannot go by their v ritings; and, if they F: 
had left us nothing but their preſcriptions, e . n 
1 0 

fl 


The Ce: Pax has lately appeared in Eng. 


naked eye : the hidden: parts of that conſtel- F! 


Vi 


1s evident. 
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＋ he medical Pythoniſas are divided in their 2 
Y.pinion reſpecting this phenomenon. 
| | Great events are foreboded. Some pretend 
chat a reſtive gregſy-Hecled horſe will kick 


down all the old gally- pots of Gal EN Others, 


that the people of England are becoming like 
the inhabitants of a wilderneſs, beyond the 
land of Cathay, ſcen in 1333, by the rare and 
| [i inimitable Sir John MaNDRVILE, Who, he 
ſays, were © w ild, with horns on their heads, 
| 7 hideous and ſ peak not; but rout as ſwine®,” 
Wonderful things do certainly appear in all 
b | ages ; the great Bela mentions a man, one 
Philario, an Italian, who in Holland Was very 
A much afflicted with worms. While the worms 
[| were in his body, he ſpoke the Dutch language 
© fluently. When his phyſician cured him of 
| the diſorder, he could not ſpeak a word of that 
. language. The Dutch worms and the Dutch 
ö language, left Philario together +! 


In this Cowmania it is not enough for reaſon 


to concede, that the Cow- -pox may leſſen, for 
| . time, the diſpoſition in the habit to receive 
? the infection of the Small po. 
$ All cutancous determinations ; 3 catarhal fe- 
; vers; and every diſeaſe of the lymphatics ; and 


* Quarto ed. 1677. chap. 87. 
F Crede quod habes, et habes—ERASME | 
1 medicine, 


(164) 
medicine, tending, to what SYDENHAM would 
call depurating that ſyſtem, do the ſame. b 
Surgeons know, that the firſt inflammation f 
of any membrane is the moſt violent: and that 
reiterated inflammation deadens ſenſibility. _ 
ut no complaint to which people are re— 
peatedly ſubject, as the Cow- pox, can perform 
all circumſtances in the habit, equivalent to 
the Small- pox, which e never have but 
once. 1 
| Beſides, the TY -pox does not deſtroy the 
5 diſpoſition in the habit to receive the Cow- 
„ 
. that be the caſe, the Small- -POX 7 and the Wc 
a Cow- -pox, then, are not W but radi- . 
cally i e. 
The Small-pox is undoubtedly an evil; bu ® 
we underſtand the extent of that ill; . which we 2 
had better bear, N pe 
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Inoculation has diſarmed the Small- pox of 
its terrors ; and reduced it to management. 

I have inoculated in the Welt Indies, and 

in Europe, ſeveral thouſands. I never loſt a 

patient. I ſpeak ſubject to the animadver- 

ſions of contemporaries. And I ſhould not 

have mentioned this, but that it gives me an 
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3 opportunity of ſaying many others, whom 1 
know, have done the ſame, with the ſame 

| Wfuccels, 
| f pox, are uncommon ; and we all know from 
experience, that diſeaſe, properly treated, 
leaves nothing after it injurious to the conſti- 
tution. 2 


Accidents, in the inoculated Small- 


Can any perſon ſay what may be the con- 


ſequences of introducing a be/tral humour— 
the Cow-pox, I hope, > not deſerve the 
name of diſeaſe into the human frame, after 
a long lapſe of years! 
| {tr fling, 
nor to diſcourage | inquiry; ; the object well de- 
ſerves it; ;—but the doctrine of evgrafting dif- 
Etempers 18 not yet underſtood by the wiſeſt 
men: 
fering their children becoming 50 0 to ex- 
periment. — What miſery may be brou ght on 
a family after many years of 1 imaginary ſecu- 
9.1 

. There are ſever al diſtempers of dei origin, 
1 have no doubt. 


1 mention this ſerious 
not from diſreſpect to the ingenious, 


and I wiſh to guard parents a gainſt ſuf- 


The Yaws is one of them: : and, not being 


J. dertood in Europe, and a well-known af. 
A ction in the ſugar colonies, it is not foreign 
* my ſubject to notice it here. 
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any communication, ſociety, or ont 
who have ever had it, to their lateſt poſterity 


from it. Its appearance is uncertain, 


From never ſaw it“. HirLary often fag 


ks has quoted ; ; endeavouring to prove it No 


our great SYDENHAM, who was a total ſtrange 
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The yaws naturally is an original Africa 3 


diſtemper. It may be communicated to whit 
people, as it 1s to blacks, by inoculation, and FI 
by accidental contact, when the ulcerous mat. 3 
ter is carried into the habit by abſorption. 1 | 
have ſeen ſeveral ſhocking inſtances of thü a 


ſort. But it breaks out in negroes withouſMn 


. 
* 8 
— 


The ſeeds of the yaws deſcend from thoſt | 


No period from infancy to age exempts then . 


3 


* 
— 


CuxvaLLizR and HILLARY ſpeak of the you 
but their accounts are erroncous. Crevalin 


— 
3 


18 COPE II * 
2 . ERS 3 * 3 
e e ee EA At yon AS SE OS Prog 


— 


; but he miſunderſtands HALT ABpas, w hon +# 


common in Arabia as well as in Africa. [ti 
TURNER never jaw it, and is abſurd +; and 


to it, never committed an error, ſcarcely, bu f 
in this . . 1 a 


* Malzme: de &. B 1752. 
I Diſeaſes of . 1 7 59. 
+ Syph: les, p. 5. | | ; . 
Opera 8 p. 327, ed. Lug d. Batav. 1741. N. B. write 3 
auno 1679. : | N 


T 


\ 97 3 


can The Jaws differs altogether from every other 


bite diſorder, in its origin, Progreſs, and termi- 


and [I mation. 


mat. 4 Left to itſelf, it ſometimes departs in 9, 12, 


. I 15, or 18 months, without leaving behind it 


thi any inconveniency. Sometimes it remains 
houf much longer, and ends in ſhocking nodes, 
and diſtortions of the bones. Many are de- 
hok 4 ſtroyed by it. No perſon is ſubject to it twice. 


rity From want of care and proper management, 
hen the torments of the yaws ſurpaſs all deſcrip- 


nizing curvatures, and caries of the legs, arms, 


ee e 


an bone, and articulation in the body. 
hon There is alſo, ſometimes, a relic after the 


It | 1 original malady 1 is gone, called the maſter yawz 
| | this is an inveterate ulcer, proceeding from 
and i the largeſt yaw, or chief determination of the 


no eruption. 


or cracks in the feet, ſometimes {pongy, ſome- 
times hard and callous. 


There are two ſorts of yaws, like the two 
wre ſpecies of Farcy in horſes; the common Jaws 


J and the running yaws. 


| 
E 
1 


_ | 
i 


Z tion, from the bone ache, and dreadful ago- 


F collar bones, wriſts, and almoſt every other 


5 Generally, this diſtemper terminates in what 
are called crab yaws. Theſe are painful ſores, 
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of a large ſtrawberry, ſepar ately, or in cluſters, 


tions do not appear all at once; and, when 
ſome are declining, and others diſappearing, 1 


body. Sometimes a few doſes of ſulphur wall 9 


cutancous ulcers, diſcharging a great quantity Ma 
of acrid corroſive matter, in different parts of M1; 


the body. This is the worſt fort. 


re 


41 oy 


with ſucceſs. Care {oon removes the Principal 9 
miſchief of the diſtemper ; ; and the crab yau; My 


related in another publications. * 
treating the yows in the Weſt Indies. It u 


thought to be a diſorder that would have its Ef. 
Courſe, and, it interrupted, that it would be 
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The common yaws, without fever or indiſp.. 


ſition, begins with {mall pimples, which toon 3 a 


increaſe, and appear in round, white, flabby, 
eruptions, from about the ſize of a pea to tha 1 


in different parts of the body. Theſe erup. . 


freſh crop comes out in a different part of the? 


force them out, when they are thought to be , ö 
entirely gone from the habit. 9 
The running yaws breaks out in ſpreading W 


The cure of the yaws is now underſtood | by WG 
Akilful practitioners. Inoculation is performed Nu 


are eaſily cured in the manner which I have. 


Formerly there was no regular method of * 


* Treatiſe on Trepica Dia Cd k 3 519. 
dangerous 


bo 


©0n 


OU), 


7 
3 & * 
S 


living. 


: 


wy 
Wwngerons. It was then the cuſtom, when a 
Inegro was attacked with it, to ſeparate him 
from the reſt, and ſend him to ſome lonely 
e by the ſea ſide, to bathe; or into the 
mountains, to ſome Proviſion Ground, or Plan- 
Jtain Walk ; where. he could a& as a watch- 
man, and maintain himſelf, without any ex- 
pence to the eſtate, until he was well; then he 


* as brought back to the Sugar- Work. 


But this rarely happened. A cold, damp, 


| . ſmoky hut, for his babitation ; ſnakes and li- 
35 zards His companions; 3 _ crude, viſcid food, and 


* 
8] 


SE bad water, his only ſupport ; 


and ſhunned as 


a leper; —he uſually funk from the land of the 0 


But ſome of theſe abandoned exiles load: in 


0 5 ſpite of the common law of nature, and ſur- 
vived a general mutation of their muſcles, li- 
gaments, and oſteology; became alſo hideouſſy 
vs F white in their woolly hair and ſkin; with their 
- [limbs and bodies twiſted and turned, by the 
| force of the diſtemper, into ſhocking groteſque 
; figures, 


reſembling woody excreſcences, or 


FE {ſtumps of trees ; or old Egyptian figures, that 
ſeem as if they had been made of the ends of 
; he human, and beginnings of the brutal form; 
E which figures are, Wu "Rn antiquaries, taken 
| * gods, and by others, for dev ils. 
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da tyger would hardly moleſt them. 
deſperate gueſts never did. 


— 7 FEM HEAR „ 
— — . c - 


Xo ">. 
In their baniſhment, their huts often became & 
the receptacles of robbers and fugitive negroes; x 
and, as they had no power to reſiſt any why 
choſe to take ſhelter in their hovels, had no. 
thing to lofe, and were forſaken b- the world, 


The hoſt of the hut, as he grew more mil. 


Many of their wayward viſitors were deeply 


* This On, or, as it is pronounced in the Englith Weſt Indies, 
Obeab, had its origin, like many cuſtoms among the Africans, YH 
from the ancient Egyptians, 


IR OB is a demon, a ſpirit of divination, and magic, 


hath a e ſpirit,” 


. 2 

i 

1 5 75 
Is. 


Theſe 


Wha 
Saul wanted to raiſe up Samuel from the dead, he ſaid to his ſecr- 
yants, „Seck me a woman (AW D eminent for Os) that 


Their 8] 


5 Apen, generally became more ſubtile ; thꝭ 
we obſerve in England, in crooked ſcrophu. 
lous perſons as if Nature diſliked eh 4 
being both cunning, and ſtrong. 


agen in magic, and what we call the / 
„ Which they brought with” them from] 
Aftica and, in return "or their accommoda- . 
tion, they uſually taught their Jandlord the!“ 
myſteries of ſigils, | ſpells, and ſorcery ; and E 
illuminated him in all the occult ſcience of 
Our *. 5” 5 


hele 


11s, 


cans, 


V hen 


$ ſer- 


that 


ud 


ESET 
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Theſe v gly, loathſome creatures thus became 


Woracles of woods, and unfrequented places; 
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chap. xxviii. v. 7 and 8. 


and were reſorted to ſecretly, by the wretched 
Jin miad, and by the malicious, for wicked 


; pur poſes. 


OBr, and gambling, are the only inſtances 1 


E have been able to diſcover, among the natives 
of the negro land in Africa, in which any ef. 


fort at combining ideas, has ever been demon- 
ſtrated. 
. he ſcience of Oui is very extenſive, 


, for the purpoſes of bewitching people, 


or N them by lingering illneſs, is 
made of grave dirt, hair, teeth of ſharks, and 
E: other creatures, 
images in w ax, the hearts of birds, and ſome 

potent roots, weeds, and buſhes, of which Eu- 
ropeans are at this time ignorant; but which 
were known, for the ſame purpoſes, to the 


blood, feathers, e 


ancients, | 


Certain mixtures of theſe ingredients are 


burnt 3 or buried very deep in the ground; 


His ſervants . to him, cc There is (J N Dux 


a woman miſtreſs in the art of Os) that hath a familiar ſpirit, at 


Endor.“ | 

When the witch of Endor came to Saul, he ſaid to her,“ Di- 
vine unto me (ANNA by thy witchcraft Os) by the familiar ſpirit, 
and bring me him up whom I ſhall name unto thee,” 


:go-ſhells, 5 


I Samuel, 


or 
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moon. The party who wants to do the mi- 4 p. 


as to the part of the body moſt. afflieted. 
This part they will torture with pinching, 


out an old ruity nail, or a piece of bone, or 
an als's tooth, or the jaw-bone of a rat, or 
a fragment of a quart bottle, from the part; |! 


17 J+ 


or hung up a chimney ; or laid under the 


threſhold of the door of the party, to ſuffer; Nd. 


with incantation ſongs, or curſes, performed 


at midnight, regarding the aſpects of the 


chief, is alſo ſent to burying- grounds, or ſome ir 
ſecret place, where ſpirits are ſuppoſed to fre- E fc 
quent, to invoke his dead parents to aſſiſt him f 


in the curſe. Ss 


A negro, who thinks himſelf wicked © ti 
by Os, will apply to an Obi- man, or Obi p 
woman, tor cure. = 83 

Theſe magicians will interrogate the patient, 3 


drawing with gourds, or calabathes, beating, 
and preſſing. When the patient is nearly ex- 
hauſted with this rough magnetifing, Oz1 brings. 


and the patient is well the next day. Þ 
The moſt wrinkled, and moſt deformed | 


Obian magicians, are moſt venerated. This 1 


was the caſe among the Egyptians and Chal- YL 
deans. LY | 1 
In general, 8 are more ſagacious than | 


Obi-cvomen, in giving, or taking away diſeaſes; 


and 


| C 11299 )) 
I and in the application of poiſons. It is in their 
ee to blind pigs, and poultr 73 and 


lame cattle. 
1c 3 It is the province of the Gbpwimen to diſ- 


{. [| poſe of the paſſions. They ſell foul winds for 
e inconſtant mariners; dreams and phantaſies | 
bor jealouſy; vexation, and pains in the heart, 


for perfidious love; and for the perturbed, 
F impatient, and wretched, at the tardy acts of 
n turn in prophetic fury to a future 
page in the book of Fate, and amaze the ra- 
viſned ſenſe of the tempeſt-toſled querent. 


t, Laws have been made in the Weſt Indies to 1 
x: | puniſh this Obian practice with death; but i 
, they have had no effect. Laws conſtructed i in 1 
6 the Weſt Indies, can never ſuppreſs the effect - 
of ideas, the origin of which, is in the centre 1 
'E of Africa. | q 
r 1 faw the Ow of the famous negro robber, 1 
—_ | Three fingered Jack, the terror + Jamaica i in 1 
6 1780 and 1781. The Maroons who flew him a 
brought it to me. y 
d His OB1 conſiſted of the end of a goat” S horn, : 
8 | filled with a compound of grave dirt, athes, 1 
wh the blood of a black cat, and human fat; all : 1 
mixed into a kind of Palle, A black cat's 1 
n bot, a dried toad, a pig's tail, a flip of parch- 7 
5 ment 
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retreat; 


( 


ment of kid's ſkin, with characters marked in 


blood on it, were alſo in his Obian bag. 
Theſe, with a keen ſabre, and two guns, 


like Rob inſon Cruſoe, were all his OBT; with Z 
which, and his courage in deſcending into the Me 
plains and plundering to ſupply his wants, 
and his {kill in retreating into difficult faſtnel. 
ſes, commanding the only acceſs to them, 
where none dared to follow him, he terrified | 
the inhabitants, and ſet the civil power, and 4 
the neighbouring militia of that iſland, at de.! 


fiance, for two years. | 
He had neither accomplice, nor aſſociate. 


There were a few runaway negroes in the 
woods near Mount Libanus, the place of be 
but he had croſſed their forehead 
with ſome of the magic in his horn, and they DP 
could not betray him. But he truſted no one. | 
He ſcorned aſſiſtance. 
SranrAacus. He robbed alone; fought all he 
battles alone; and always killed his purſuers, 
By his magic, he was not only the dread off 


the negrocs, but there were many white peo- 


ple, who believed he was poſſeſſed of lome li 

pernatural power. 
In hot climates females marry very young; 
and often with great diſparity of age, Her 
Jack N N 


He aſcended above. 


4 ſins of others. 


* due of ſuch ſlave to the proprietor thereof. 


W his accomplices will kill the ſaid Three fingered JACK, and bring in 


tis 


( 175 ) 
Tacx was the author of many troubles :—for 
Feveral matches proved unhappy. 


8 


: þ „Give a dog an ill name, and hang him.“ 
| Clamours rata on clamours re the 
rue! ſorcerer 
as laid at the door of Jack's maliſic {pell ot 
Wing the point, on the wedding day. 


and every conjugal miſhap 


Gop knows, poor Jack had ſins enough of 


Wis own to carry, without loading him with 
He would ſooner have 
made a Medear cauldron for the whole iſland, 
Et a than diſturb one lady's happineſs. 
5 | f many opportunities; and, 
| mortal hatred to white men, be was never 
known to hurt a child, or abuſe a woman, 
But even Jack himſelf was born, to die. 
Allured by the rewards offered by Governor 
EDALLING, in a proclamation, dated the 12th 
of December, 1780, and by a reſolution which 
| followed it, of the Houſe of Aſſembly “, two 
negroes, 


He had 


* IIovsr or Ass ENMBI. 1, 29th Decemder, 1780. 


1 that, over and above the reward of one hundred 


1 pounds offered by his M. jeſty s proclamation for taking or killing 

f the rebellious negro called Three figered Jack, the further reward 
I Jof PrEEDO0M {hall be given to any flave that ſhall take or kill the 
0 ſaid Three fingered Jack, and that the Houſe will make good the 


And if any one of 


though he had 8 
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1 
Three fingered IAK. . 0 


( 196 ) 


negroes, named QuasHEE, and SAM (Say 


Mr. TromysoN, the maſter of a London ſhip, Wi 
at Old Harbour), both of Scots Hall Maro 


Town, with a party of their townimen, went | If 


in ſearch of him. 

QvAsHEE, before he ſet out on the expedi. 
tion, got himſelf chriſtianed, and changed his et 
name to JAMES REEDER. 4 

The expedition commenced; and the whole 
party had been creeping about in the woods, 
for three weeks, and bl ockading, as it were, the E 


deepeſt receſſes of the moſt inaceſſible part . 
the iſland, where Jack, far remote from at. 
z 


human ſociety, refided, but in vain. = 
Reeve and Say, tired with this mode of ſt 


war, reſolved on procceding in ſearch of hi 
retreat; and taking bim, by doe it, ur! 
periſhing in the attempt. "i h 


They took with them a little boy, a Proper | Ic 


party. | | | wo | . 


his head, and hand wanting the fingers, ſuch accomplice fha!! » I ; 
entitled to his free PAR DON, and his FREEDOM as above, up" WW 
due proof being made of their being the head and hand of the {ai 


By the Hoot, | : 
SAMUEL HowELL, CI. Aſn Wb 


Theſe 


„ upon H 


ne {aid 


Aſſem. 


"heic Þ 


(i ) 


eyes diſcovered, by impreſſions among the 


| : weeds and buſhes, that ſome perſon muſt have 
lately been that way. 


They ſoftly followed theſe impreſſions, ma- 


| King not the leaſt none. Cy 1880 diſco- 

vered a ſmoke. 

They prepared for war. They came upon 

Tacx before he perceived them. 

| rvoaſting plantaius, by a little fire on the 
ground, at the mouth of a cave. ff 


This was a ſcene not where ordinary ac- 


{1 
Th had a common part to play. = 
Z Jack's looks were fierce and terrible, He 

| told them he would kill them. | 
 Rezpes, inſtead of ſhooting Jack, replied, | 
1 that his Oni had no power to hurt him ; for 
he Was. chriſtianed; and that his Name was no 
z longer Qu ASHEE. 
Jack knew REED TR; and, as if paralyſed, I 
ö & let his two guns remain on the ground, and 
| 25 up only le cutlaly, 7 


| Theſe two had a deſperate engagement ſe- 


Eycral years before, in the woods; in which 

ronflict Jack loſt the two fingers, which was 
c origin of his preſent name; but Jack then 
beat REEDER, and almoſt killed him, with ſe- 
. N veral 


= Theſe three, whom I well knew, had not 
been long ſeparated, before their cunning 


He was 


| 
| 
| 
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and almoſt perpendicular. 
5 had preſerved their cutlaſſes in the fall. 
Here was the ſtage on which two of the 
ſtouteſt hearts, that were ever hooped With 


C99") 
veral others who aſſiſted him, and they fled 
from Jack. 


To do Three-fingered JACK juſtice, he would 
now have killed both REED ER and Sam ; for, 


at firſt, they were frightened at the ſight of 


him, and the dreadful tone of his voice; and 


well they might : they had beſides no retreat, 
and were to grapple with the braveſt, and 


ſtrongeſt man in the world. 


But Jack was cowed ; for, he had prophe 
fied, that white Oz would get the better of 
him; and, from experience, he knew the 


charm would loſe none of its ret. in the 
hands of REEBDER. 7 


Without farther parley, Jacx, wat his cut: 


laſs in his hand, threw himſelf down a preci- 
pice at the back of the cave. 


REEDER's gun miſſed fire. SAM ſhot him 
in the ſhoulder. REER DER, like an Engliſh 
bull-dog, never looked, but, with his cutlats 
in his hand, plunged headlong down after 
Jacx, The deſcent was about thirty yards, 


ribs, began their bloody ſtruggle. 


Both of them | 
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The little boy, who was ordered to keep 


back, out of harm's way, now reached the 


top of the precipice, and, during the fight, 
bot Jack in the belly. 


Sau was crafty, and coolly took a round 
; : HOP way to get to the field of action. When 
he arrived at the ſpot where it began, JAck | 
and Reeves had cloſed, and tumbled together 
down another precipice, on the fide of the 
mountain, in which fall they both loſt their 
uV Weapons. „ 
SAN deſcended after them, ha alſo loſt his 
| cutlaſs, among the trees and buſhes in getting 
down. 
When he came to them, though without 
weapons, they were not idle; and, "luckily for 
| REEDER, JACK'S wounds were deep and deſpe- 
rate, and he was in great agony. 
N Sam came up juſt time enough to ſave 
KrrpEn; for, Jack had caught him by the 
| throat, with his giant's graſp. Reeves then 
Jas with his right hand almoſt cut off, and 
Jack ſtreaming with blood from his ſhoulder 
and belly; both covered with gore and gathes. 
| In this ſtate Sam was umpire ; and decided 
the fate of the battle. He knocked Jack. 
bonn with a piece of a rock. i 
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( 180 } 


When the lion fell, the two tigers pot upon 
iin and beat his brains out with ſtones, 
The little boy ſoon after found his way to 


them. He had a cutlaſs, with which they cut 


off Jack's head, and THREE-FINGERED HAND, 


and took them in triumph to Morant Bay. 


There they put their trophies into a pail of 


rum; and, followed by a vaſt concourſe of 


negroes, now no longer afraid of Jack's Or, 


they carried them to Kingſton, and Spaniſh 


Town; and claimed the reward of the King's 


Proclamation, and the Houſe of Aſſembly. 


But, to return into medicine's melancholy 
road. 
In North America, lately, the Plague has 


burſt on the inhabita ants. It firſt appeared at 


Philadelphia 1 in Auguſt, 1793. 
Docron Brxjamx Rusn, of Philadelphiz, 


a phyſician of the moſt diſtinguiſhed learning 


and talents, has given an intereſting account 
of this calamity. He has denominated this 
peſtilence the Bz/ous Remitting Yellow Fever of 


America ; from its being accompanied by the 


terrible complexion, and other pathognomo- 


nics, which have given of the Endemial Cauſas, 


or, as it is commenly called, the Te//ow Fever 
of 


EF 0 5 
$ of the Weſt Indies; and from its yielding, as 
he has ſhewn, to the ſame means I uſed in 


to 

en Tropical Diſeaſes. | 
ut 
d. © From the mortality that has happened, at 
qiftferent periods, from the J/lot Fever, ſince its 
of F firſt appearance in America, I am ſorry to con- 
5 t clude that no ſucceſsful method of treating * 
. bas been adopted by practitioners, and univer- 
i „% filly agreed on. 


A ; It ſeems that America is now ſuffering the 


: 
S | lame fate which England formerly expe- 
rienced; and that this American plague, like 
, the plagues in England, will exhauſt the in- 
OI V N 
ö . ſerutable cauſe which feeds its rage, and then 
Vill vaniſh. England was relieved from the 
has 1 3 Fra 
| plague, without any general rational method 
of cure being adopted, or without phyſicians 
5 knowing any more how it came, or went away, 
, than we do when it will return. 
ing 


O F This is a ſubject of concern; but not of ſur- 
priſe. Veteran phyſicians in times of danger 


in the Wies of phyſic, ſeldom eſcape the re- 


| patients, | 


that fever, and have publiſhed | in my Treatiſe 


| generally deſert the field; intrench themſelves 
By far off, behind old books, and leave raw re- 
| cruits to fight the foe : who, inexperienced 


fas, coil of their own artillery and tall with their 
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( 182 5 
It was natural for HipPO RATES, WO 
lived in a country, where particular wind | 


regularly produced certain diſeaſes, to attribute 
all epidemics to ſome condition of the air, 


that was cognizable to our ſenles. 
But SypexnmHam, who, we all know, was: 
ſagacious obſerver of nature, though be! 


tous ght with HIPPOCRATES as to the atmo. 


pheric origin of epidemics, yet he contended Z 


that there was ſome ſecret and unknown Z 
quality in the air, not reducible to demonſtra. 


tion, by the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 6 I 


| theory, in which the Pandoran miſchief d, 
epidemics lies concealed. 2 


There are annual or ſcaſonal diforders K 


more or leſs ſevere, in all countries; but the] 


Plague, and-other great depopulating epide: 


mics, do not always obey the ſcaſons of the 
year. 


Like comets, their courſe i 18 excentric. The . 


have their revolutions; but from hence they 1 
come, or whither they go after they have made 


their revolutions, no mortal can tell. 

All epidemics properly belong to either 
ſpring or autumn. When they break out i I 
winter, or very early 1 in the ſpring, they gene. 


rally prove the moſt malignant and deſtructive. 


The ſame may be ſaid of autumnal epidemics, 
u 
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; | ther. | 
1 e do the iame. 


0 | ing Sickneſs in England; 
5 cal appearances from the year 1483 to 15 51 
nor why it has never ſince returned. 
In diſcaſes, even of conſined local produc- 
tion, we are often deceived by the ſemblance 
of truth. 
Has any perſon a rational cauſe to aſſign 
for Agues in the hundreds of Eſſex ; or ce 
c. Bronchocele in Alpine countries? 


903 ) 
in regard to their premature appearance, in 


ſummer. | 
Vernal peſtilential diſeaſes, and plagues, 


| terminate, or become mild, or quieſcent, in 
Autumnal diſeaſes, in cold wea- 


The meafles and ſmall-pox, when epi- 


The plagues of 1119, 1656, 


and fo it is with the plagues at Con- 


No perſon ever knew the cauſe 4s ths "OY 


What did PLiny know of the Grammar or 
what do we know of the Mentagra 7 
rt. Hb. XXVI. e. 1. 


N 4 To 


5 and ſeveral 
| others in England; of 1348, in Venice; of 
1713, in Dantzig, Hamburg, and Stockholm ; 

all broke out during the froſt in winter; and 

| moſt of them declined with the ſummer heat. 
| Such was the caſe with the plague at Toulon, 
in 17213 
1 ſtantinople, and Cairo, Wen they make their 
appearance in February. 


nor of its five periodi- 
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does not deal in ſuch commodities. 
nothing on ſo ſmall a ſcale. 


| call infected perſons; 


( 284 ) 


To look for the cauſe of an epidemic in the 


; preſent ſtate of the air, or weather, when it 
makes its appearance, is a very narrow, con. 


tracted, method of ſcrutiny. 
The cauſe of a peſtilence in ſummer, may bn 


in the changes which the earth, ang conſe. 


quently its ſurrounding atmoſphere, under. 
went in the preceding winter; and from com. 
binations, perhaps, far beyond our ſcope of 


: thought, for years preparatory to its eruption, 


In a new country like North America, where 


immenſe diſtricts of the ſurface of the earth, 
which from the creation never {aw the ſun, 
have been expoſed, for agriculture, the air of 
the country muſt have been impregnated from 


exhalations injurious, probably, to its ſalubrity. 
The Americans are not to look for the cauſe 


of their Tellom Fever, on dunghills, in rotten 
vegetable ſubſtances, and about the wharts 


and neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Nature 
"09 does 


- "This: peſtilence has a far more exjuniſed 


origin. And I verily believe, that their melan- 


choly officers of health; avoiding what they 


the doors and windows of an houſe where 
any perſon is ill, and ſimilar acts of charitable 
and 


and putting marks on 


( 185 '). 


I = good intention, only tend to frighten the 


| pc and diſhearten them, at a time they 


F ſtand molt in need of fortitude, 


Expoſing the well-known umbrous Pontini 


marſhes, by cutting down the woods, which 
5 kept their foul vapours from being rarified by 
the ſun, and borne away by the winds, Fra- 
duced great peſtilence in Italy. 
Ih he idea alſo of the American plague being 
imported from Bulam, or any other place, is 
repugnant to reaſon, I was told a ſimilar tale, 
| when I firſt went to the Weſt Indies: that the 
I Yellew Fever there, was imported in the begin- 
5 ning of the century from Siam. That it was 
| 2 contagious, and an original putrid diſeaſe ; 
and that bleeding was death. In my practicg 
11 proved the reverſe of all this. 


The cauſe of peſtilential epidemics, cannot 


be confined, and local. It mult lie in the at- 
moſphere, which ſurrounds, and is in contact 

| with every part of us; and in which we are 
| immerſed, as bodics in fluids. 

S Theſe diſeaſes not appearing in villages, and 
: thinly inhabited places, and generally attack- 
: ing only great towns and citics, may be, that 
b the atmoſphere, which I conceive to be the 

| univerial propagator of peſtilence, wants a 
| commixture, or union, with ſome compound- 


ed, 
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( 186 ) 
ed, and peculiar air, ſuch as is generated in po. 
pular communities, to ſeparate, or releaſe it 


impriſoned virulence, and give it force. 
Ihe ancient writers on medicine, and indeed 


| all others, which I have read, aſſert, that the 
operation, of whatever they aſhgn to be the 
_ cauſe of epidemical fevers,—1s folely on the 


blood and fluids. This may be doubted. 
The impreſſions of the atmoſphere, on the 


ſurface of the body, when contaminated, or 
deprived of vitality, like Eaſt winds, are as 


perceptible, as the effects of appr oaching, or 
retreating from, a fire. 


In the common order of. peſtilential fevers, 


they commence with coldneſs, and ſmivering; 
ſimply demonſtrating, that ſomething unuſual 
has been in contact with the ſkin, agonizing 


cutaneous ſenſibility. 
The ſkin is covered with the extremities of 


fibres, nerves, and veſſels ;—theſe are in the 
molt expoſed ſituation, with the leaſt power 


of reſiſting external injury. Hence a deſtruc- 
tion, or a privation of their elaſticity, and re- 
ſtraining power, from a poiſoned atmoſphere. 


And hens I conceive that the firſt blow in 
thele fevers 1s made, on the ſolids ; — the 


ſtrength of the whole frame is thus proſtrated 
in a moment, and every nerve and mulcle 2 


raly 4 


Sicknels 


6% 


preſſure about the præcordia follow. Theſe 
| : demonſtrate, that the blood cannot pervade 
the extremities of the body, and that the 


IB - | 6d 
— 3 

> — 

. e weed, N 


the | gans, and is crowding, and ions. the 
| heart, and central veſſels. 


the | 1 he reſtraining power of the remoter blood 
„or! vellels being deſtroyed, the thinner parts of the 


> ac | blood eſcape their boundaries; hence ariſes 


„or vellowneſs in the ſkin, in ſome climates :—in 
© others, the groſſer parts of the blood ſtagnate, ; 
ers, I forming black lod; gements, bubo, anthrax, and 


ng; exanthemata. 


ſua e The object in t! heſe fevers, is to decide the 
zing | conteſt between the ſolids and the fluids: and 


this appears to me, to be only practicable, 


5 | by draining the vital parts, by bleeding and 


the Þ purging, before the fluids have burſt their 
wer | confines, and diftolved their bond of union 


1c. with the ſolids.— The next ſtep is to regain 
re- the loſt energy of the ſurface of the body, 
ore by exciting perſpiration; and then of the 


whole 8 by tonics. 


hours of attack, in peſtilential fevers, and 
| the conflict is not exſingeiſbed at once, bark, 
I ſtimulants, 


Sickneſs at the ſtomach, and an immoveable 


| 9 quantity which ought to dilate through the 
the Þ whole machine, 18 nd to the largus or- 


When theſe things are not 1 in the firſt 


(486) 


ed, and peculiar air, ſuch as 1s generated i in po. 


impriſoned virulence, and give it force. 

The ancient writers on medicine, and indeeq 
all others, which I have read, aſſert, that the 
operation, of whatever they aſſign to be the 
cauſe of epidemical fevers,—is ſolely on the 
blood and fluids. This may be doubted. 
The impreſſions of the atmoſphere, on the 
ſurface of the body, when contaminated, or 
deprived of vitality, like Eaft winds, are as 
percept.ble, as the effects of appr 0 or 
retreating from, a fire. 

In the common order of peſtilential fevers, 
they commence with coldnefs, and Shivering; 
ſimply demonſtrating, that ſomething unuſual 

has been in contact with the ſkin, . 
| cutaneous ſenſibility. 
4 | Phe ſkin is covered with the extremities of 
| fibres, nerves, and veſſels ;—theſe are in the 
moſt expoſed ſituation, with the leaſt power 
ol reſiſting external injury. Hence a deſtruc- 
tion, or a privation of their elaſticity, and re- 
ſtraining power, from a poifoned atmoſphere. 
And hence I conceive that the firſt blow in 
thele fevers is made, on the ſolids; — the 
ſtrength of the whole frame is thus proſtrated 
in a moment, and every nerve and muſcle pa- 
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Sickneſs at the ſtomach, and an immoveable 


preſſure about the præcordia follow. Theſe 
EF demonſtrate, that the blood cannot pervade 
the extremities of the body, and that the 
quantity which ought to dilate through the 
w hole machine, 18 conbned to the larger or- 
gans, and is crowding, and e the 
heart, and central veſſels. 

W The reſtraining power of the remoter blood 
veſſels being deſtroyed, the thinner parts of the 
blood eſcape their boundaries; hence ariſes 
pyellowneſs in the ſkin, in ſome climates :—in 
. others; the groſſer parts of the blood ſtagnate, 
Z forming black lodge ments, bubo, anthrax, and 


bars, 


The objc& in theſe eren is to decide the 
3 conteſt between the ſolids and the fluids : and 

this appears to me, to be only practicable, 
by draining the vital parts, by bleeding and 
Z purging, before the fluids have burſt their 
| confines, and diſiolved their bond of union 
with the ſolids. —The next ſtep is to regain 
| the loſt energy of the ſurface of the body, 
| by exciting perſpiration ; and then of the 
whole 1 oy by tonics. 1 
When theſe things are not done in the firſt. 
| hours of attack, in peſtilential fevers, and 
| the conflict is not ex//nguihed at once, —bark, 


ſtimulants, 
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| Kimalants; and cordials, may be called On—lil 
 _ undertakers,—to perform an uſeleſs ceremony, 
Importing epidemics, and the exiſtence of 
contagion in peſtilential diſeaſes, are contrary 
to the opinion 1 ever had, and full. main- 


tain. 
From whence was the importation of the 


contagion of the plague at Naples in I656; 
by which 20,000 people died in one day? 


Can any perſon, for a moment reflecting, 


believe that the great plague of London in 
| 1665, was. cauſed by opening a bag of cotton 
in the city, or à package of hemp 1 in St. Niles 5 
ware 


Is it poſſible to Far that al ſhould 


have hom found to propagate, or believe the 
well-known and favourite ſtory of the advo- 
cates for Mgay's theor ies, —that a lady Was 
killed inſtantly by ſmelling at a Turkey-hand- 
kerchief; and a gentleman by only walking 

__ over a Turkey-carpet ! 

Once might aſk—What became of the per- 

= ſons, who e Hangs” the handkerchicf to thc 
lady—and laid down the carpet for the gen- 


tleman ? 
J have icen edt all ho lazarettos, | hoſpi- 


tals, and priſons in Europe. The worſt go- 


vernments abroad, moſt abound with this 


ſplendid 


"7 


[poſſible ſo to be, 
dead. 


and often ruinous to individuals, 
en the good ſenſe of countries. 
No peſtilential fever was ever imported, or 
exported; and I have always conſidered the 
funigating ſhip- letters, and ſhutting up the 
crews and paſſengers of veſſels, on their arrival 
from foreign places, for ſeveral weeks, for fear 
they ſhould give diſeaſes to others, which 
they have not themſelves—as an ignorant, bar- 
| barous cuſtom, 


G 


ſplendid inheritance of paupers, and criminals 


3 Fo. children of bad ſtate-parents. 

in ſome foreign countries, from the number 
and extent of the laſt deſcription of ediſices, one 
| would imagine that whole nations were cri- 
| gon or expected to become ſo. 

| Even in theſe falſe, cheating, impoſitions 
| 1 benevolence, Where pomp and magnifi- 

Fccnce is pictured without, —and neglect, dirt, 

Emiſery, and often malicious oppreſſion, are 
found within, I never could diſcover that fe- 

vers are propagated by contagion. 
I ſhould have been long ſince 


; £7 


Were it 


Quarantine, always expenſive to comme "ce, 
is a reflexion 


I ſhall 
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( 190 ) 
T ſhall now conclude this treatiſe ; not with. 


out hopes that the difficulties I mentioned, i 
the way -of a correct hiſtory of Svear, have 
ſufficiently appeared, to juſtify my motives in 
Premiſing them: and to extenuate many de. 

fects in the execution of this undertaking. 


The political government, civil dre 


tion of public and private affairs, and the com. 
mercial intereſts of the ſugar colonial ſettle. Þ 
ments, have been well delineated by hiſtorians 
of different nations. 


In England, we have the father of corr red 


| Engliſh-Weſt- Indian literature, Mr. Epw av 
Loxs; and, fince his invaluable publica. 
tion, we have the learned, and comprehen- 
five view of thoſe countries by Mr. BRYAN Ep. 
WARDS. 
- "Theſe enlightened hiſtorians have left ate 
ly any information unfolded, reſpecting the 
Weſt-Indian iflands, from the time they were 


firſt known to Europeans, down to their own 
days. | 


Much alſo of curious matter has 0 given 
by other ingenious men, concerning branches 


of the natural hiſtory of the W eſt- Indies; ; but 


the anatomy in general, in this department, 


without their method and 1cience, 


Great 


Arce: 
3 the 
Were 
Own 


nches 
but 


Great 


CME 1 


: 1 Great beauties, and ſublime objects, are Gil 
EF 


guntouched by Europeans; and the Svcar 


Ccaxx, the heart of the ſolar world, has never 


been diſſected. 


Huy the Planter, the Sucan Cans has been no 
further conſidered, than as it relates to the en- 
gine, and the copper. 


In the precious fluid of its cells, he has found 


that, which philoſophers have ſo 00g ſearched 
for in vain. 

3 Wrapt in the Sol fancy 4 its all powerful 
influence, his chief concern is in its tranſ- 
mutation: but he gives the world the bleſſings 

Jof his alchemy. - 

In the ſeaſon of this great—this faſcinating 
; work—a ſugar- plantation repreſents the days 
: ; of Saturn. Every animal 1cems 0 be a mem- 

ber of the golden age. 


At home, the chant, from this tranſ- 


atlantic operation, ſupports legions of manu- 
facturers. With pointed finger on the globe, 
he follows the car of Phoebus, with anxious 
even care, through the heavenly ſigns propitious to 
? , {Wis views; collects his rays from equatorial 
klimes; diffuſes their genial warmth over the 
rigid regions of the earth: and makes the in- 


bultrious world one great family. 


 Loxpox, Pall Iſull, 


It of January, 1799. 


B. M. 
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year 1771, and all ſubſequent, are for England and Scotland. 


Scotland from December 1786 to December 1987 was 528, am! 


Britiſh produce, and manufactures, exported from Great 5, 
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The value of the whole of the Britiſh Weſt Ind. j 


products imported, for the following years, 


cording to the Cuſtom- Houſe prices. 
.--Xears. FER Value. Years. * Value. : 


— 
2 — — 


3 
3,059,922 
2,836,489 
| 2,012,230 | 
| 2,023,546 

. 2,012,910 
i 2,820, 38) 


3553 1,705 


= 


1764 | 2,391,552 1 177 : 1*5, 
oo 1765 2,196,549 1779 
+” 1766 | 2,764,114 || 1780 

1767 25690, 3 1781 
1768 | 2,942,717 || 17582 
1709 2 686,714 5 178; 
2, 110, 2926 * 0 

297953784 ot 
3,530,002 | 1786 
i 1773 2,902, 7 
1774 355745702 | 1788 
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1775 eee eee 
1770 [3,340,949 1790 
2,840, 802 | 
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The value of the produce of St. Domingue, n 


account publiſhed in France this year, amounted to . 2,92 
viz. Sugar £.2,400,000; Coffee £.83,333; Cotton 4256 


Indigo /. 300, ooo; Tanned Leather J. 20,000. 
+ The accounts: preceding, refer to England only. Thoſe f for 


N. B. The total of ſhips cleared outwards from England 


ing to 123,581 tons; and the amount of thoſe entered in! 


was 576, amounting to 132,222 tons, The amount of e 


to the Weſt Indian colonics in 1787, was £.1,463,879 14. 1 


4,400,950 L 
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